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NESTLINGS. 


O LITTLE bird! sing sweet among the leaves, 

Safe hid from sight, beside thy downy nest ; 

The rainfalls, murmuring to the drooping 
eaves 

A low refrain, that suits thy music best. 

Sing a. O bird! thy recompense draws 
nigh — 

Four callow nestlings ’neath the mother’s wing, 

So many flashing wings that by and by 

Will cleave the sunny air. O sing, bird, sing ! 

(Sing, O my heart! Thy callow nestlings 
sleep, 

Safe hidden ’neath a gracious folding wing, 

Until the time when, from their slumber deep, 

They wake, and soar in beauty. Sing, heart, 
sing !) 


O little bird! sing sweet. Though rain may 


aul, 

And though thy callow brood thy care require, 
Behind the rain-cloud, with its trailing pall, 
Shineth undimmed the gracious golden fire. 
Sing on, O bird! nor of the cloud take heed ; 
For thou art heritor of glorious spring ; 

And every field is sacred to thy need — 

The wealth, the beauty, thine: O sing, bird, 

sing! 


(Sing, O my heart! sing on, though rain may 
pour ; 

Sing on; for unawares the winds will bring 

A drift of sunshine to thy cottage door, 

And arch the clouds with rainbows, 
heart, sing !) 


O bird! sing sweet. What though the time be 


Sing, 


near 

When thou shalt sit upon that swaying bough, 

With no sweet mate, no nestling by, to hear 

The bubbling song thou sing’st to glad them 
now! 


w! 

Thy task was done, fulfilled in sweet spring 
days. 

In golden summer, when thy brood take wing, 

Shalt thou not still have left a hymn of praise, 

Because thy work is over? Sing, bird, sing ! 


(Sing, O my heart! What if thy birds have 
flown ? 
Thou hadst the joy of their awakening, 


And thousand memories left thee for thine 
own ; 
Sing thou, for task accomplished. Sing, heart, 


sing !) 
Chambers’ Journal. F. C. A. 


THE MORNING WORLD. 


HE comes down from Youth’s mountain-top ; 
Before him Manhood’s glittering plain 
Lies stretched; vales, hamlets, towers, and 
towns, 
Huge cities, dim and silent downs, 
Wide unreaped fields of shining grain. 
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All seems a landscape fair as near ; 
So easy to be crossed and won ! 
No mist the distant ocean hides, 
And overhead majestic rides 
The wondrous, never-setting sun. 


Gaze on, gaze on, thou eager boy, 
For earth is lovely, life is grand; 

Yet from the boundary of the plain 

Thy faded eyes may turn again 
Wistfully to the morning land. 


How lovely then o’er wastes of toil 
That long-left mountain height appears ! 
How soft the lights and shadows glide ; 
How the rough places, glorified, 
Transcend whole leagues of level years ! 


And standing by the sea of Death, 
With anchor weighed and sails unfurled, 
Blessed the man before whose eyes 
The very hills of Paradise 
Glow, colored like his morning world. 
Mrs, CRAIK. 


NIGHTFALL. 


LE still, O heart! 

Crush out thy vainness and unreached desires, 
Mark how the sunset fires, 
Which kindled all the west with red and gold, 
Are slumbering ’neath the amethystine glow 
Of the receding day, whose tale is told. 
Stay, stay thy questionings; what would’st 
thou know, 
O anxious heart ? 


Soft is the air ; 

And not a leaflet rustles to the ground 

To break the calm around. 

Creep, little wakeful heart, into thy nest ; 

The world is full of flowers even yet. 

Close fast thy dewy eyes, and be at rest. 

Pour out thy plaints at day, if thou must fret ; 
Day is for care. 


Now, turn to God. 
Night is too beautiful for us to cling 
To selfish sorrowing. 
O memory! the grass is ever green 
Above thy grave ; but we have brighter things 
Than thou hast ever claimed or known, I ween. 
Day is for tears, Atnight, the soul hath wings 
To leave the sod. 


The thought of night, 
That comes to us like breath of primrose-time, 
That comes like the sweet rhyme 
Of a pure thought expressed, lulls all our fears, 
And stirs the angel that is in us —night, 
Which is a sermon to the soul that hears. 
Hush! for the heavens with starlets are alight. 
Thank God for night ! 
Chambers’ Journal. HARRIET KENDALL, 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
ITALY; HER HOME AND FOREIGN POLICY. 


It is surprising to see how little charity 
there is among men; how unable or un- 
willing we are to make allowance for the 
circumstances by which our neighbors 
are swayed; how often we grudge com- 
mon justice even though we profess exag- 
gerated partiality. 

The best-abused nations in Europe at 
this moment are those which the general 
consent and deliberate act of the Euro- 
pean States combined to recall from polit- 
ical death to life—the Roumans, the 
Bulgarians, and other Wallach or Slavic 
races; but more especially the modern 
representatives of those two great races 
of antiquity—the Hellenes and the 
Latins. Few of us remember how harshly 
men’s judgment had for centuries, and till 
very recent times, gone against those 
fallen people; how persistently Greeks 
and Italians were looked upon as “ degen- 
erate bastards; the mere dust of the 
noble generations on whose graves they 
trod; the maggots,” to quote the expres- 
sion of a crabbed German, “ claiming de- 
scendance from.the lion’s carcass, out of 
whose putrefaction they swarmed.” Few 
of us recollect how often it was asserted 
that the Turk or the Austrian was “too 
good for them;” how expedient it was 
that they should bear their yoke till, for- 
sooth, “slavery should ripen them for 
self-government.” 

But they had not to wait so long as 
that; their valor or despair, their good 
fortune or the interested policy of the 
great powers, wrought out their delivef- 
ance; Greeks and Italians were allowed 
the free guidance of their own destinies, 
and forthwith our expectations trans- 
cended all limits of reason. We looked 
for an immediate revival of heroic races; 
for a reproduction of the deeds and 
thoughts of ancient Athens, or Sparta, or 
Rome ; and now, because stubborn reality 
does not come up to our ideal, we fall 
back on our fathers’ ungenerous views, 
and look upon those “ half-emancipated 
bondsmen” as “ corrupt and debased past 
recovery.” We lament our ill-bestowed 
sympathies, and almost wish our work 
undone. 


HER HOME AND FOREIGN POLICY. 
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Leaving the Greeks to plead their own 
cause as they can, I shall venture, as an 
Italian, to assert that my countrymen 
might be entitled to a little more consider- 
ation where they so long met with so 
much indulgence. I shall attempt an 
apology of that long-enthralled nation, 
which seems daily to sink in the estima- 
tion of those who had perhaps too great a 
pity on its durance, and who also, per- 
haps, too hastily and too loudly applauded 
its release. 

There are few words better deserving 
to be treasured up, with respect to Italy, 
than those which fell from Massimo 
d’Azeglio, when, amidst the first exulta- 
tion of the meeting of an Italian Parlia- 
ment in Turin, in 1860, he exclaimed, — 
“LD Italia é fatta, ma chi fara ora gl Ita- 
liant.” D’Azeglio, both the warmest- 
hearted and the coolest-headed of Italian 
patriots, well knew by what long and 
painful stages freedmen must rise to the 
dignity of freemen. Had the emancipa- 
tion of the peninsula been the result of a 
few years’ struggle with Austria, or, if 
need were, with the whole world, the 
energies called forth by a sustained ac- 
tion would have brought forth a new race, 
as it happened in Switzerland at the rise 
of the Forest Cantons, or in Italy itself 
at the epoch of the Lombard League of 
the twelfth century. But the Italy of our 
days was not — fortunately, as some peo- 
ple think — sufficiently tempered by the 
fire of adversity. She came too easily 
through the ordeal of 1859; she fought 
but little in that year; she fought again 
in 1866, and not victoriously. She won 
by defeat. The generation of “ patriots,” 
“rebels,” or “ conspirators,” as men may 
prefer to call them, who gave their blood, 
their homes, or their fortunes for their 
country’s cause, is rapidly dying away, 
and a new set of mere “ politicians ” has 
sprung up, who seem to look upon the 
long trials Italy had to go through as a 
mere myth, and laugh to scorn the idea of 
a possibility of their recurrence. They 
do not inquire by what virtues or by what 
chances their country became their own; 
they do not expect to be called upon to 
produce their title deeds. It ds their 
country, of course. “Italy for the Ital- 
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ians!” as good a cry as France for the 
French, or Denmark for the Danes. 
They would probably be surprised to 
hear that, less than thirty years ago, grave 
statesmen only spoke of Italy as of a 
“ geographical expression.” 

This consciousness, natural to the Ital- 
ians, that they have a country of their 
own —a country formerly the greatest 
and perhaps still the most beautiful — too 
readily suggests the notion that it should 
at once take rank among the strongest, 
and induces them to assume an attitude 
which is resented by their neighbors as 
provocative and aggressive, and which 
might cause some uneasiness, were it not 
for that unerring political instinct com- 
mon to all Italians which makes them 
feel when they are getting into a scrape, 
and advises a timely retreat out of any 
dangerous path into which fond conceit 
might beguile them. 

From the fact, for instance, that they 
have made good their claims to their coun- 
try springs the corollary that they have a 
right to the whole of it. Hence the out- 
cry for those “ unredeemed ” districts on 
the frontiers of the Tyrol or Istria, of the 
Canton Ticino, of the Maritime Alps, 
and the islands of Corsica and Malta, 
which would seem at any moment likely 
to involve the Italians in hostilities with 
Austria, Switzerland, France, and En- 
gland. Hence, again, from the idea that 
they are a great nation, one of the “six 
powers,” and, as such, interested in main- 
taining the equilibrium between the Eu- 
ropean States, arise the pretensions of 
the Italians, that anything that might dis- 
turb that balance, any aggrandizement 
by which one State might threaten to 
sink the scale on one side —as, for ex- 
ample, Austria's annexation of Bosnia, or 
France’s coup de main upon Tunis — 
should, by way of compensation and 
counterpoise, justify Italy’s demand for 
a corresponding territorial increase on 
the other side. 

These covetous aspirations, natural and 
common to every family as to every indi- 
vidual of the human species, find an easy 
vent in Italy —a country where opinion 
has been made free even to license —in 
the vaporing declamations of stump ora- 
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tors, and in the vaunting effusions of 
farthing prints; but they are promptly, 
eagerly, and sincerely disavowed by re- 
sponsible statesmen in and out of power, 
and hushed up by the authority of their 
official or semi-official organs: not be- 
cause the Italians, as a people, have any 
doubt of the justice or reasonableness of 
their national claims, but because there 
is wisdom enough among them to under- 
stand how hopeless it is for the frog to 
swell himself to the size of an ox, and 
how little profitable to the dog to bark if 
he has no fangs to bite. No chauvinism 
in a young, thin-skinned southern com- 
munity is proof against the withering 
blast of ridicule. 

The Italians, in sober moments, are 
well aware that hardly any Continental 
state may be said to be circumscribed 
within what are called natural frontiers ; 
that every kingdom or empire has within 
its boundary, as every landed proprietor 
within his ring fence, some petty exclave 
or debatable border district, some Na- 
both’s vineyard, which gold cannot pur- 
chase and force cannot seize, without 
undergoing heavier sacrifices or incurring 
greater risks than the longed-for prize 
would be worth. The Italians see, wher- 
ever they look, instances of great powers, 
such as England, Germany, or Russia, 
falling back from pretensions, submitting 
to arbitrations, accepting compromises, 
and even putting up with affronts, for the 
sake of that peace which is a common 
necessity; and how could the conviction 
of this necessity, this amiable disposition 
ts mutual forbearance, to timely conces- 
sion, to a give-and-take policy, not be 
forced upon a new State, whose walls and 
bulwarks are barely rising, whose solidity, 
it must be avowed, withstood but indiffer- 
ently the first trial to which it was ex- 
posed ? 

For, undoubtedly, at the bottom of all 
the uneasiness, of the jealous, exacting 
sensitiveness evinced by the Italians in 
all matters concerning their position in 
the European concert, there rankles the 
recollection of their defeats of Custozza 
and Lissa. Their instinct tells them that 
the first claim an untried nation like Italy 
may put forth to the consideration of her 
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neighbors must rest on her character as 
a fighting nation. She may never have 
an occasion to put forth her strength; she 
will be praised and loved for her pacific 
disposition ; but, all the same, the world 
must be sure that, though she “ beware 
of entrance to a quarrel, she will, being 
in, bear it that her opposer may beware 
of her.” She must fight if need be, and 
not only bravely, but victoriously ; for lit- 
tle will it avail her to blame either her 
soldiers or her generals, or ill-fortune for 
her reverses; it is only success, no mat- 
ter how won, that will make her neighbors 
seek her as an ally or dread her as an 
adversary. 

It would be a hopeless task to attempt 
to persuade the Italians that they can 
never have a war except of their own 
seeking, or that a war provoked by them 
can never turn out to their advantage. It 
would be idle to repeat to them that the 
“ barbarians,” who have for so many cen- 
turies used Italy for their cockpit, have 
had enough of a country which has almost 
invariably become their cemetery. No 
argument could prove to the Italians’ sat- 


isfaction that their only safety lies in a 
policy of absolute neutrality; their real 
strength in a military organization based 
on the Swiss system, which should reduce 
the standing army to a minimum, and 
muster the whole population into militia 


regiments and rifle companies. It is all 
in vain! Italy cannot be reassured on 
the score of her neighbors’ attitude. Till 
they all agree on some scheme of simul- 
taneous disarmament, Italy will go on 
adding cannon to cannon, man-of-war to 
man-of-war. Though France fought at 
Magenta and Solferino for the Italians, 
she has never concealed her desire to 
undo the work that those two battles ac- 
complished —a work the result of which 
went so far beyond her calculations or in- 
tentions —she has never lost an oppor- 
tunity of humiliating them or working 
them mischief. Witness her mediation at 
Venice, the wonders of her chassepots 
at Mentana, her recent campaign at Tu- 
nis. France, the Italians think, hates 
them with the lingering, undying hatred, 
not of him who received, but of him who 
inflicted an injury. Of course the Ital- 
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ians are aware that their country never 
could, single-handed, be a match for 
France. But they reckon on the chapter 
of accidents ; they look upon war between 
the great powers as an inevitable and not 
remote contingency; and, following the 
traditional policy which has for so many 
centuries and so well answered the pur- 
poses of “ plucky little Piedmont ’’ — the 
policy which won for them Solferino, Sa- 
dowa, and Sedan — they trust that in the 
next war they may, by being well armed, 
still be able to sell their co-operation 
or inaction to the highest bidder, so as, 
either as auxiliaries or neutrals, to come 
in for a share of the gains of the chief 
combatants. 

That such calculations are ignoble, that 
such a policy would be undignified, and 
lower their country to the position of the 
jackal among European lions, the Italians 
must readily acknowledge. But they plead 
necessity as their excuse. As it was said 
of the princes of Savoy, “ La géographie 
les empéche d’étre honnétes gens.” The 
Italians conceive that no pacific atti- 
tude, no declaration of non-interference 
on their part, would ward off those calami- 
ties of invasion from which their fertile 
plains have so often suffered. It ought 
to be sufficient for Europe, they argue, 
that Italy will never voluntarily be the 
cause of an outbreak or give the signal for 
it. But.if her good will avails not, jf she 
must needs be dragged into the mé/ée, it 
would be too much to pretend that she 
should suffer events to find her unpre- 
pared, unable not only to hold her own, 
but also to make the most of other peo- 
ple’s necessities, or to turn their errors or 
their mishaps to account. Italy cannot 
hope to exist on mere sufferance. Her 
protection from attack lies on her ability, 
or simply on the reputation of her ability, 
to defend herself. Such is the argument 
on the Italians’ side, and they clench it 
with their proverb, ‘ Colui che si fa pecora 
il lupo se la mangia.” 

Unfortunately, as we have seen, Italy 
can put but little reliance on her military 
reputation. Ask a French or a German 
general, and he will tell you that he would 
feel less confident of success ‘in an en- 
counter with a mere handful of sturdy 
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mountaineers of the Swiss cantons than 
in an inroad into Italy with her half-mil- 
lion combatants; and this because the 
Swiss have on their side the prestige of 
Sempach, Morgarten, Grandson, Marig- 
nano, whilst, from the days of Fornovo, 
in 1495, to those of Custozza, in 1866, all 
the battles fought by the Italians as a 
nation have been inglorious disasters. 
Not but the Italians have on many an 
occasion proved themselves good soldiers. 
Not but Spinola, Farnese, Montecuccoli, 
and others, have taken high rank among 
generals; but, somehow or other, either 
soldiers or generals have been at fault. 
There has always been something defi- 
cient in the organization or discipline of 
an Italian army. It was only as generals 
at the head of alien soldiers, or as sol- 
diers serving under alien generals, that 
the Italians very frequently behaved with 
honor. ‘“ Conquering or vanquished, 
always to be caieoel” was the fate of 
the country. 

The force that the Italians have now at 
their disposal is numerous, well armed and 
equipped; it shows to advantage on 
parade ; it is well-behaved; a model of 
subordination and discipline. But the 
proof of an army is in the battle; and how 
can one answer for its conduct in the field, 


if it numbers very few officers and hardly 
any of the rank and file who have ever 


seen fire? The Italians take no little 
pride in the exploits of their troops at Pa- 
lestro and San Martino; but the men en- 

aged in these encounters were not pure 

talians. One half of the Piedmontese 
army consisted of Savoyards, the other 
half chiefly of sub-Alpine mountaineers, 
men tempered by the nature of their 
rugged soil and climate, and whose brav- 
ery never belied itself in the best or worst 
times of their connection with the Savoy 
dynasty. Out of these and of their Lom- 
bard brethren, and from the whole valley 
of the Po between the Alps and the Apen- 
nines, recruits available for good work may 
always be drawn; but these were already 
in the minority at Custozza. The greatest 
number of the Italian army has to be 
made up of southern men, Tuscans, Ro- 
mans, and Neapolitans, available also, 
but not without long training and very 
firm discipline. Out of Piedmont, for a 
period of three centuries, every effort was 
made by Italian rulers to unstring the 
nerves and break the spirit of the Italian 
nation. Those were the days when at 
Naples men heard a brute of a king, him- 
self a coward, boasting, with his “/ugg?- 
ranno sempre,” of the cowardice of his 
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soldiers. The slaves of a tyrant can 
never be cowardly enough to reassure 
their master’s fears. But now the times 
are changed. Italy has a manly race of 
sovereigns at her head, and every effort 
should be made to reawaken the manli- 
ness of a naturally soft and indolent, but 
not irretrievably debased population. 
Unfortunately, what has been attempted 
hitherto has met with but indifferent re- 
sults. The rifle-clubs and shooting-gal- 
leries, opened with great eagerness in the 
towns of the peninsula on the first out- 
burst of patriotic enthusiasm in 1859, were 
either closed or abandoned in most in- 
stances not many years after their inaugu- 
ration. Athletic sports, walking tours, 
alpine climbing, boating, and riding, are 
diversions in which few Italians take 
pleasure; and, since the introduction of 
the Prussian system of universal enlist- 
ment, the Italians seem to think that a 
soldier’s training need only be applied to 
the conscript or recruit, while in Germany 
and everywhere in the north it is with 
the schoolboy that the physical and moral 
discipline of the future soldier begins. 
But even supposing that by proper 
management an Italian army could be 
made to reach the highest degree of effi- 
ciency, and that it had at its back, as a 
reserve, Landwehr, and Landsturm, the 
whole regenerated nation, there would 
always remain the questionof the “ sinews 
of war” to be settled ; and the finances of 
the Italian kingdom have been from the 
beginning in so deplorable a condition, 
that it would be under present circum- 
stances the height of madness to take the 
field, as it would require superhuman ef- 
forts to maintain it. The military estab- 
lishment of Italy began to weigh as an 
intolerable incubus on the national ex- 
chequer at the time that the Minghetti 
administration borrowed three hundred 
million francs in one lump to make read 
for the final contest with Austria in 1866. 
The annexation of Venetia at that junc- 
ture was considered a matter of life and 
death, and no sacrifice by which the 
means to reach that end could be pro- 
cured was then deemed too enormous. 
But the end was compassed ; Venice was 
won, and not much later Rome, and yet 
Italy went on adding year after year to 
her war budget, as if what had been 
deemed sufficient for the requirements of 
an active war were no longer adequate to 
the exigencies of an armed peace. And 
matters have been carried so iar that, 
even now, when the Tunis difficulty, 
which threatened to lead to a quarrel 
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with France, was brought to an end by 
an arrangement in which Italy had nolens 
volens to acquiesce, we hear of a popular 
war minister, General Mezzacapo, in the 
recent cabinet crisis, declining to take 
office, because his colleagues grudged 
him a sum of four hundred million francs 
to be laid out by instalments of ten million 
francs to a million francs yearly, 
necessary, in the general’s opinion, to 
“complete the supply and equipment of 
the army; as more than half the cavalry 
are badly mounted, the batteries incom- 
plete, and in short the army in many 
respects wholly unfurnished.” 

It would be to little purpose to assert 
that, madly extravagant as the military 
and naval establishment of Italy may be 
said to be, its expenditure still falls con- 
siderably short of the war and marine 
budgets of England, France, and other 
States, bearing in mind the different ratio 
of their respective populations. For the 
army of a nation should be proportionate 
not to the number of its inhabitants, but 
to the extent of its financial resources: 
the suit of armor should be so contrived 
as to protect without crushing the body 
that has to wear it. And Italy cannot 


afford to keep in her pay even an army of 
half the numerical strength of France or 
England, unless she can also muster at 


least half the wealth of either of those 
two countries. But it is quite certain 
that Italy does not find herself in such 
conditions. Italy is comparatively a poor 
country, and her poverty in a great meas- 
ure arises not only from the extrava- 
gance, but also from the defective ad- 
ministration of the military and naval as 
well as of most other departments of the 
public service. 

The kingdom of Italy has been in ex- 
istence for more than a score of years. 
During this period it has received a 
momentous impulse in every branch of 
public works, in popular education, in the 
development of its agricultural and indus- 
trial resources; and there has been to all 
appearance so rapid and extensive an in- 
crease of national prosperity, that, while 
the public expenditure has been more than 
doubled, the revenue has ultimately been 
made to keep pace with it. This result 
has, however, not been obtained without a 
dire strain on the blood and substance of 
the people, from whom loud complaints 
arise that they have to bear burdens ex- 
ceeding their powers of endurance. The 
Italians, indeed, seem to have survived 
the worst times, as, owing to the propi- 
tious circumstances of a long-continued 
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European peace, and a succession of abun- 
dant harvests, the well-being of the nation 
has been deemed so perceptible as to en- 
courage the government to propose the 
abolition of the unpopular grist tax, and 
of the irksome circulation of the forced 
paper currency. But there is little ex- 
pectation of a speedy removal of other 
taxes, as objectionable as these, — im- 
provident taxes, falling with ruthless se- 
verity on the necessaries of life, and 
weighing especially on the lower orders, 
such as the salt and tobacco monopoly, 
the octroi, or duty on consumption at the 
town gates; immoral taxes, tending to 
encourage the gambling propensities of 
the multitude, such as the public lottery; 
taxes absorbing nearly half the income 
of real property, such as the house tax, 
which in some of the towns—in Flor- 
ence, for instance — amounts to 49 per 
cent. of the estimated rent; finally, taxes 
on mere expectations, as the legacy duty, 
which is equally exacted from an heir 
upon immediate succession, or upon the 
reversion of a legacy which may not fall 
due for an indefinite number of years. 
Add to all this a customs tariff virtually 
amounting to prohibition, and port duties 
and other navigation laws, the effect of 
which has been greatly to diminish both 
the number and tonnage of the mercan- 
tile marine. 

That private fortunes should be made 
subservient to the interests of the public 
income is sufficiently clear; still we must 
not be unmindful of the plain rules of com- 
mon sense about “the feather that breaks 
the camel’s back,” and the inexpediency 
of “killing the goose that lays the golden 
eggs.” The results of excessive taxa- 
tion in Italy are perceptible in the slow 
progress of public works, in the stagna- 
tion of trade and industry, but, above all 
things, in the cruel sufferings of the 
lower classes, especially among the rural 
population. Nowhere, perhaps, does the 
unmatched fertility of the soil offer a 
more striking contrast with the wretched- 
ness of its cultivators than in those rich 
Lombard and Emilian plains, where the 
pellagra, a mysterious but horrible com- 
piaint, affecting both body and mind, is 
bred from the insufficient quantity or bad 
quality of food, from the squalor of the 
dwellings, the impurity of the waters; 
from a complication of evils all springing 
from the same source of abject poverty; 
the low wages being equally insufficient 
to enable a laborer to keep body aad soul 
together in his native land, or to better 
his condition by quitting it. It is but 
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justice to inquire whether such miseries 
did not exist in those same regions of 
Italy in former times; and whether, if we 
hear more about them now, it is not sim- 
ply because greater attention is being 
paid to the subject, and somewhat more 
earnest efforts are made to point out the 
evil and devise its remedy. Whether the 
pellagra is on the increase, or whether it 
abates; whether the emigration which 
has lately set in in vast proportions from 
many Italian provinces, is to be accounted 
gain or loss for the community, are all 
matters about which discussion is not 
easy. One ought to be thankful to the 
Italian government for its activity in sup- 
plying statistical information on these and 
other subjects, and trust to publicity and 
the natural progress of reason and human- 
ity to force both the government itself 
and the wealthier classes to come to the 
relief of the helpless lower orders. 

A nation which has been as long aspir- 
ing to the dignity of self-government as 
Italy must not only be willing to pay the 
costs of so great a privilege, but also be 
able to exercise a proper control over 
such expenses. It must feel that it is 
responsible for the management of its 
own affairs, and should not intrust it to 
incompetent or unscrupulous public ser- 
vants. The Italians were called upon to 
exercise freemen’s rights and fulfil free- 
men’s duties upon little or no preparation. 
Their constitution of 1848 grew up like 
the prophet’s gourd in one night, a mere 
copy of the French charter of Louis Phi- 
lippe, which the revolution at that very 
moment was tearing to tatters. In spite 
of its many theoretical faults and practi- 
cal inconveniences, the Italians wisely 
put up with it, partly because no provis- 
ions are made by the act itself for its re- 
vision, and oul also because they are 
aware that a constituent assembly would 
be in Italy as dangerous an experiment 
as it has almost invariably been else- 
where. The electoral law, however, is a 
separate enactment; it has none of the 
irrevocable stability of the fundamental 
statute. There have been frequent at- 
tempts to amend it; and the Chamber of 
Deputies is even now discussing a bill 
brought in by the government for its radi- 
cal reform, and aiming at the establish- 
ment of the broadest manhood suffrage. 

For a period of sixteen years after the 
inauguration of the first Italian Parlia- 
ment, in 1860, the Italian government 
was in the hands of Cavour and of the 
statesmen of his school, Ricascli, Sella, 
Minghetti, etc., the “ Right,” or Moder- 





ate Liberal or Conservative party, who, 
all engrossed with the fulfilment of the 
country’s emancipation by the deliverance 
of Venice and Rome, were inclined to 
adjourn any rash modification of mere 
political institutions. But in 1876, in 
consequence of some petty or personal 
questions, the Minghetti administration 
collapsed; and the Left or former Rat- 
tazzi party, headed by Depretis, Cairoli, 
Crispi, Nicotera, etc., came into power. 
It was an amalgam of more or less ad- 
vanced democrats, some of whom, when 
in opposition, had committed themselves 
to ultra-Radical principles and measures, 
specious perhaps in theory, but fraught 
with insurmountable difficulties in their 
practical application. Moderate and Radi- 
cal politicians in Italy both borrow their 
ideas from the French; and none of these 
ideas had struck deeper roots among the 
men of the Extreme Left than that of the 
utmost extension of the electoral fran- 
chise, and that of a revision of the penal 
code, aiming at the mitigation of its 
severity, and the eventual abolition of 
capital punishment. On these subjects, 
however, it was no easy matter for the gov- 
erning party to bring about an agreement 
among the various sections of which it is 
composed ; and it found it still more dif- 
ficult to satisfy the ambition, or overcome 
the hostility of the section leaders, espe- 
cially Nicotera and Crispi, by allowing 
them as high a place in the government 
as they considered themselves entitled to. 
The consequence was that the govern- 
ment of the Left, in spite of its very large 
majority, was from the beginning a house 
divided against itself; and, as such, ex- 
posed to disastrous defeats, leading to 
very frequent ministerial crises, in which 
the Cabinet almost entirely consisted of 
the same men, but with the alternate ap- 
pearance of Depretis or Cairoli, Cairoli 
or Depretis, as president of the Council 
or prime minister. For, on the one 
hand, the democratic majority was al- 
ways sufficiently united to stand its ground 
against all opposition whenever any dan- 
gers arose of a triumph of the Right em i 
to bring back that party into power ; and, 
on the other hand, success in the Cham- 
bers was of no avail to the leaders of the 
Left, as they well knew that almost in 
any measure they proposed they would be 
forsaken by some of their discordant sec- 
tions, which for this special purpose 
would have no scruple about turning 
against the government and making com- 
mon cause with its adversaries. 

There is thus, properly speaking, no 
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government in Italy, and the whole home 
policy of the country is in an impasse. It 
is not so much as rash and dangerous in- 
novators that the men of the Left have 
hitherto been able to do mischief. The 
evil has rather arisen from their impo- 
tence, from their want of capacity as well 
as of unity of purpose. For after the 
death of the rather tricky than clever Rat- 
tazzi, the Radicals have always been a 
headless party, as all, or very nearly all, 
the able men of the Chamber have for the 
last sixteen years been sitting on the 
Right or Right Centre, as supporters of 
the Moderate government, leaving the 
opposite benches to mere mediocrities 
like Depretis, to well-meaning but inex- 
perienced patriots like Cairoli, or to hot- 
headed agitators like Nicotera and Crispi. 
The Left during their six years’ tenure of 
office have simply done nothing in a coun- 
try where there was, and is, and will for 
a long time be so much to be done; a 
country where the administration in all its 
branches is still in the utmost disorder, 
in which crime of the most appalling fre- 
quency and atrocity is still rampant, and 
where, while in too many cases the police 
suffer the worst malefactors to elude their 
vigilance and baffle pursuit, the judges, 
with their unconscionable delays and 
tedious proceedings, too often doom an 
innocent man to Songuish in jail month 
after month, year after year, in some in- 
stances even prolonging his suspense till 
death comes to his relief before they 
vouchsafe him his trial. 

Of the measures on the passing of 
which the men of the Left staked their ex- 
istence on coming into power six years 
ago, only the two financial schemes al- 
ready mentioned —the grist tax and the 
forced paper currency —are now in prog- 
ress of execution. About the success of 
their trump-card —the electoral reform, 
which is now the theme of debate in the 
Chambers — great doubts are still enter- 
tained ; and yet it is on the alleged neces 
sity of getting at the real will of the na- 
tion that King Humbert, with honorable 
but somewhat exaggerated ideas of his 
duties as a constitutional sovereign, re- 
sisted, during the recent crisis, all sug- 

estions about dissolving the Chamber of 
eputies, putting off all appeal to the 
eople till the present legislature is 
brought to its natural close, or till the 
question of the electoral franchise is de- 
cided. Everybody about the king, though 
rhaps not the king himself, well knows 
oe little reliance can be put on the re- 
sults of a general election. In a country 
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so new as Italy is to constitutional life, 
the popular vote is either unduly swayed 
by the ascendancy of the government 
functionaries, high and low, or actually 
hocus-pocussed and falsified by the sleight- 
of-hand tricks of its underhand agents, 
At any rate, it very seldom happens on 
the Continent that a majority is returned 
hostile to the government which manipu- 
lates the election. And it is in this 
respect that democrats in those southern 
communities have succeeded in perverting 
the ideas of the unthinking multitude: 
they contend that in their scheme of uni- 
versal suffrage and the ballot lies the pan- 
acea for all electoral disorders. Some of 
the Conservatives, however, if they would 
speak out, might object that the ected 
franchise, far from needing extension, 
ought on the contrary to be limited, at 
least until the electors show a better con- 
sciousness of their public duties, and are 
cured of that indolence or timidity by 
which they allow the rough and desperate 
to have their own way at the polls. In 
Italy, at all events, with a suffrage still 
grounded on property qualification or su- 
perior education — limited to the payers 
of forty francs yearly of direct taxes, and 
to members of the learned professions — 
it not unfrequently happens that the elec- 
tion of a “college” or constituency mus- 
tering fifteen hundred registered electors, 
is barely attended by one-tenth of that 
number. With such a disposition on the 
part of what is considered the é/ite of the 
people, what other results can be expected 
from manhood suffrage and secret voting 
than what we see in France — the reign of 
the multitude, which is another word for 
the dictatorship of a Napoleon or a Gam- 
betta. One might well accept the vor 
populi as vox Dei, if the mass acted on 
its own impulse and not often on its worst 
enemies’ suggestion, and if zeal for its 
class interests did not interfere with its 
sense of the public good. 

By thus freely and fairly, to the best of 
my abilities, pointing out the shortcom- 
ings of the Italians in such experiment of 
an independent political life as they have 
up to this moment gone through, I think 
I have made the best case for them in 
what concerns the past, and set out the 
most encouraging prospects of what may 
be expected of them in the future. Twen- 
ty or even two-and-twenty years is but a 
short period in the existence of a nation 
—a brief lapse of time to efface the marks 
of years, to correct the stoop of the shoul- 
ders contracted by long submission to a 
home and foreign yoke. The Italians 
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are not now what they were in the palmy 
days of ancient Rome, or what they again 
became in the stirring times of medizval 
Florence, Genoa, or Venice. Four centu- 
ries of priestly and princely misrule could 
not fail to leave on their mental and moral 
character an impression so deep as to 
seem, on a cursory view, indelible; and 
nothing but a miracle could at once raise 
them to the ideal of their too sanguine 
well-wishers. But the question is whether 
any nation, under the same circumstances, 
would be very much better; or whether, 
as it used to be said before 1860, “ men of 
any other race of duller fibre and grosser 
habits would, after undergoing so demor- 
alizing an ordeal, still preserve the fea- 
tures and upright bearing of human be- 
ings, and not crawl, like brutes, on all 
fours.” 

The Italians, it must be allowed, have 
not, during this last score of years, done 
the best for themselves; but surely they 
could have done worse; and a sufficient 
defence for them would be the mere 
enumeration of the many mistakes and 
misdeeds which they might not unpar- 
donably have committed, but from which 
they have wisely abstained. In their for- 
eign policy, to bagia with, they have not 


been free from vague aspirations and ten- 


der or even morbid susceptibilities — but 
they have, after all, always commanded 
their temper, soothed or quelled insane 
agitation, disavowed rash and absurd pre- 
tentions, put up with deliberate, galling 
provocation. They have not been that 
“sure guarantee of European peace” 
which would have become the mission 
assigned to them; they have not trusted 
to an inoffensive attitude as their best 
safeguard, and have followed their neigh- 
bors’ bad example by arming themselves 
to the teeth. But the war minister who 
called for more cannon and gunpowder 
had to withdraw before the prudent vote 
of his colleagues in the Cabinet. The 
charge of a military establishment has 
been heavy for Italy, it must be granted ; 
but it has not, as elsewhere, led to the 
prevalence of militarism; it has never 
subjected the country to the sudden catas- 
trophe of a pronunciamiento. The evils 
of an armed peace, added to those of an 
overgrown and improvident administra- 
tion, have led to financial distress, and to 
a ruthless taxation, exhausting the re- 
sources and all but breaking the back of 
the nation. But even in that respect the 
Italians have reached the limits beyond 
which recklessness cannot go; they seem 
now bent on retrenchment; their budget 
has for the last four or five years pre- 
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sented, if not quite a satisfactory, at least 
a more encouraging balance-sheet. Pub- 
lic confidence has risen at home and 
abroad, and Italian five per cents. are at 
ninety-three and one-fourth. 

In matters of home policy, again, it 
must be granted that Italy has not well 
withstood the influence of pseudo-demo- 
cratic and ultra-humanitarian Utopias. 
But the bill introducing universal suffrage 
and that abolishing capital punishment 
have not yet become law, and are hardly 
likely to pass without amendments that 
will take the sting from them —amend- 
ments, not only accepted, but even sug- 
gested by the Radical government, al- 
ways half-hearted about the measures to 
which it is bound by its precedents, yet 
which it has for these last five years man- 
aged to postpone. Italy would, moreover, 
not be the first country in which measures 
of that nature have not been repealed by 
the very men by whom they were most 
ardently and most persistently advocated. 

Finally, the Italians cannot deny the 
charge that they have been, in politics as 
in crinolines, chignons, or idiot fringes, 
servile imitators of French fashions, aping 
almost exclusively the very nation which 
harbors perhaps the least good will to 
them, and deals them the hardest snubs 
and slaps in the face. But they have 
hitherto followed their leaders at a tolera- 
bly safe distance; they have not carried 
French theories to their ultimate conclu- 
sions. The Italians have a ready-made 
“head of the State,” a cornerstone of the 
constitution, in their loyalty to their king 
and dynasty. They are not by nature 
hero-worshippers. Since Cavour’s death 
and Garibaldi’s marriage there has been 
no case of transcendent genius or miracu- 
lous valor to call forth their veneration or 
enthusiasm. Italy supplies Napoleons 
and Gambettas to her neighbors, but will 
have none for herself. It is fortunate 
also that France should show so much 
ingenuity, and be so ready to seize every 
opportunity to affront the Italians, that 
she should become more exacting and 
overbearing in proportion as she, not- 
withstanding her great wealth, sinks in 
importance and loses prestige. It is not 
many years since an Italian deputy, on 
his visit to Madrid, “thanked Heaven 
that had created Spain, lest his own Ital 
should be the lowest in the scale of civil 
ized nations.” For what concerns gov- 
ernment, it is questionable whether either 
Italy or Spain herself can find anything 
to envy in the condition of their Gallic 
sister. 

A. GALLENGA. 
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IN TRUST. 


THE STORY OF A LADY AND HER LOVER. 


CHAPTER IV. 
UNDER THE BEECHES. 


THE beeches were a beautiful clump of 
trees on a knollin the middle of the park. 
They were renowned through the county, 
and one of the glories of Mount. When 
the family was absent —which did not 
happen often — picnic parties were made 
up to visitthem. There was nothing like 
them in all the country round. The soil 
was rich and heavy round them with the 
shedding of their own leaves, and when 
the sun got in through their big branches 
and touched that brown carpet it shone 
like specks of gold. Some of the branches 
were like trees in themselves, and the 
great grey trunks like towers. One of 
them had been called, from time imme- 
morial, the lover’s tree. It was scrawled 
over with initials, some of them half a 
century old, or more. From the eleva- 


tion on which they stood the spectator, 


looked down upon the house lying below 
among its gardens, on the green terrace 
and the limes, and could watch what the 
roup there was doing, while himself safe 
rom all observation. When Douglas 
had informed Anne of her father’s rejec- 
tion of his suit, she had bidden him come 
to this spot to hear the issue of her own 
interview with Mr. Mountford. He seated 
himself tranquilly enough under the lov- 
er’s tree to await her coming. He was 
not too much agitated to smoke his cigar. 
Indeed, he was not much agitated at all. 
He had no fear for the eventual issue. 
True, it might not come immediately. 
He did not know that he wanted it to 
come immediately. To love is one thing, 
to marry another. So long as he was 
sure of Anne, he did not mind waiting 
for a year or two. And he felt that he 
was sure of Anne, and in that case, event- 
ually, of her father too. Consequently, 
he sat still and waited, pleased, in spite 
of himself, with the little lawlessness. 
To be received in the ordinary way as a 
son-in-law, to kiss the ladies of the house, 
and shake hands with the men, and be 
told in a trembling voice that it was the 
choicest treasure of the family that was 
being bestowed upon him, were all things 
which a man of courage has to go through, 
and does go through without flinching. 
But on the whole it was more delightful 
to have Anne steal away to him out of all 
commonplace surroundings, and make 
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him sure of her supreme and unfailing 
love, whatever any one might say — with, 
bien entendu, the paternal blessing in the 
background, to be won after a little pa- 
tience. Douglas was flattered in all his 
wishes and fancies by this romantic be- 
ginning. He would hove the good, he 
thought, both of the old system of love- 
making and the new, — Anne by herself, 
without any drawbacks, willing to dare 
any penalties for his sake; but at the end 
everything that was legitimate and proper 
— settlements and civilities. He liked it 
better so than if it had been necessary to 
wind up everything in a few months, and 
marry and be settled ; indeed it pleased 
him much, being so sure as he was of all 
that was to follow, to have this little se- 
cret and clandestine intercourse. He 
liked it. To get Anne to do so much as 
this for him was a triumph; his vanity 
overflowed while he sat and waited for 
her, though vanity was but a small part 
of his character. He reached that spot 
so soon, that he saw the beginning of the 
“game,” and Anne’s white figure going 
back through the flower garden all blaz- 
ing with color, to the house. What ex- 
cuse had she been able to find for leaving 
them? She must have invented some 
excuse. And he saw the curate settling 
himself to that “game” with unspeaka- 
ble amusement. He took his cigar from 
between his lips tolaugh. Poor old Char- 
ley! his heart was broken, but he did his 
duty like aman. He watched him setting 
to his afternoon’s work with Gertrude 
Woodhead as his partner, and laughed, 
feeling the full humor of the event, and 
enjoying the tremendous seriousness with 
which that sacrifice to duty was made. 
Then, while the game went on in the 
bright foreground of the picture, he saw 
the moving speck of that white figure re- 
issuing on the other side of the house, 
and advancing towards him, threading 
her way among the trees. It was for him 
that Anne did this, and he it was alone of 
all concerned who could sit here calmly 
puffing the blue smoke among the branch- 
es, and waiting for his happiness to come 
to him. Never was man more elated, 
more flattered, more perfectly contented 
with himself. 

He threw the cigar away when she was 
within a short distance of the spot, and 
went to meet her with triumphant pleas- 
ur 


e. 
“ My faithful Anne —my true love,” 


he said as he met her. And Anne came 
to him; her eyes shining, her lips apart 
with eagerness. What a meeting it was! 
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No tame, domestic reception and hubbub 
of family excitement could compare with 
it. How glad.and flattered he felt that it 
was a clandestine indulgence, and that 
papa had not vulgarized everything by 
giving his consent! Then they sat down 
upon the knoll, arm linked in arm, and 
clasping each other’s hands. There was 
the peaceful house within sight, and the 
party on the green terrace absorbed in 
their inferior amusement, in complete 
ignorance, not knowing what romance was 
going on, scarcely out of their range of 
vision, under the trees. All these expe- 
riences served to enhance the delight of 
his position. For the first few minutes 
he attached less importance to the words 
which Anne said. 

“But you do not seem to understand 
me. My father will not consent.” 

“Tf you consent, my darling, what do I 
want more? I am not afraid of your 
father.” 

“ But, Cosmo — listen! 
really paying any attention 

“ Every attention, to the real matter in 
question. I am reading that in your eyes, 
in your hands, in you altogether. If lam 
too happy to take any notice of those vul- 
garer symbols, words 7 

“But they are not vulgar symbols. 
Iam not afraid of 
anything. But, Cosmo, you must listen, 
and you must understand. My father 
refuses his consent.” 

“ For how long ?” he said with a smile. 
“T also should like to refuse you some- 
thing for the pleasure of being persuaded 
to forswear myself. I think papais right. 
I should hold out as long as you would 
put any faith in the delusion of my resist- 
ance.” 

“ It is no delusion,” said Anne, shaking 
her head. “You must not think so. It 
is very serious. He has threatened me. 
There was no make-believe in his mind, 
Cosmo.” 

“Threatened you? With what? Ah! 
so should I if I thought you were going to 
desert me.” 

“ You will not see how serious itis! I 
do not believe he will give in, Cosmo. 
He has threatened me that if I persevere 
he will leave everything he has to leave, 
away from me.” 

“ Away from you? But he has no pow- 
er todo that,” said the young man. “It 
is skilful of him to try your faithfulness 
— but he might have tried it by less con- 
ventional means.” 

“Yes, he has the power,” said Anne, 
neglecting the other part of this speech. 


you are not 
” 


Yes, I am happy too. 
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“He has power over everything, except, 
indeed, the entail; and I believe he will 
do what he says. My father is not a man 
at all likely to try my faithfulness. He 
knows me, for one thing.” 

“And knows you true as steel,” said 
Cosmo, looking admiringly in her face and 
still quite unimpressed by the news. 

“ Knows that I am not one to give way. 
He knows that very well. So here is 
something for your serious consideration. 
No, indeed, it is no joke. You must not 
laugh. We must face what is before us,” 
said Anne, endeavoring to withdraw her 
hand and half offended by his unbelief. 

“T cannot face your frown,” said Cos- 
mo, “that is the only thing I am really 
afraid of. What! must it really be so 
stern as this? But these hard fathers, 
my darling, belong to the fifteenth cen- 
tury. You don’t mean to tell me that 
rebellious daughters are shut up in their 
rooms, and oaths insisted upon, and pa- 
ternal curses uttered now /” 

“1 said nothing about being shut up in 
my room; but it is quite certain,” said 
Anne, with a little heat, “ that if I oppose 
him in this point my father will take all 
that ought to come to me and give it to 
Rose.” 

“To Rose!” a shade of dismay stole 
over Cosmo’s face. “ But I thought,” he 
said, showing an acquaintance with the 
circumstances which after, when she 
thought of it, surprised Anne, “I thought 
your fortune came from your mother, not 
trom Mr. Mountford at all.” 

“And so it does; but it is all in his 
hands; my mother trusted in my father 
entirely, as she was of course quite right 
to do.” 

“As it must have been the height of 
imprudence to permit her to do!” cried 
Douglas, suddenly reddening with anger. 
“ How could the trustees be such fools! 
So you, like the money, are entirely in 
Mr. Mountford’s hands ?” 

All at once the tone had ceased to be 
that of a lovers’ interview. Anne, star- 
tled and offended, this time succeeded in 
drawing her hand out of his. 

“ Yes,” she said, with a chill of surprise 
in her voice, “entirely in his hands.” 

What was going to follow? Under the 
great beechen boughs, through the warm 
summer sunshine there seemed all at 
once to breathe a wintry gale which pene- 
trated to the heart. 

This sudden cloud was dissipated in a 
moment by another laugh, which rang 
almost too loudly among the trees. 
“ Well,” he said, drawing her arm through 
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his again, and holding the reluctant hand 
clasped fast, “what of that? Because 
you are in his hands, Anne, my own, do 
you think I am going to let you slip out 
of mine?” 

The sun grew warm again, and the 
air delicious as before. Twoonone side, 
and all the world on the other, is not that 
a perfectly fair division? So long as 
there are two—if there should come to 
be but one, then the aspect of everything 
is changed. Anne’s hands clasped be- 
tween two bigger ones all but disappeared 
from view. It would be hard, very hard, 
to slip out of that hold; and it was a min- 
ute or two before she regained possession 
of what Cosmo had called the vulgarer 
symbols, words. Without recurrence to 
their aid between people who love each 
other, how much can be said! 

“That is all very well,” said Anne, at 
last, “but whatever we may do or say we 
must come back to this: my father has 
promised todisinherit me, Cosmo, and he 
will not go back from his word.” 

“Disinherit! the very word sounds 
romantic. Are we in a novel or are we 
not? I thought disinherit was only a 
word for the stage.” 

“But you know this is mere levity,” 
said Anne. She smiled in spite of her- 
It pleased her to the bottom of her 


self. 
heart that he should take it so lightly, 
that he should refuse to be frightened b 


it. “Weare not boy and girl,” she said, 
with delightful gravity of reproof. “ We 
must think seriously of a thing which 
affects our interests so much. The ques- 
tion is, what is to be done?” 

Had she but known how keenly under 
his levity he was discussing that question 
within himself ! But he went on, still 
half laughing as if it were the best joke in 
the world. 

“The only thing, so far as I can see, 
that is wot to be done,” he said, “is to 
obey papa and om me up.” 

“ Give up — I would not give up a dog,’ 
cried Anne impetuously; “and Cosmo, 

"Ou ! ” 

“T am not a dog; and yet in one sense, 
in Mr. Mountford’s eyes——-_ What is 
it, Anne, that hedges you round with such 
divinity, you landed people? Mountford 
of Mount: it sounds very well, I confess. 
And why was not I Douglas of some- 
where or other? It is very hard upon 
you, but yet it is not my fault.” 

“I like you infinitely better,” cried 
Anne, with proud fervor, “that you are 
Douglas of nowhere, but stand upon 
yourself—the father of your own for- 


9 
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tunes. That is the thing to be proud of 
—if one has ever a right to be proud 
of anything.” 

“] have not achieved much to be proud 
of as yet,” he said, shaking his head; 
and then there was again a pause, perhaps 
not quite so ecstatic a pause, for practical 
necessity and the urgent call for a decis- 
ion of one kind or other began to be felt, 
and silenced them. It was easy to say 
that there was one thing that was zof to 
be done — but after? Then for the first 
time in her life Anne felt the disability of 
her womanhood. This tells for little so 
long as the relations between men and 
women are notin question. It is when 
these ties begin—and a girl, who has 
perhaps taken the initiative all her life, 
finds herself suddenly reduced to silence 
in face of her lover —that the bond is 
felt. What could she say or suggest? 
She had exhausted her powers when she 
declared with such proud emphasis that 
to give up was impossible. Then nature, 
which is above all law, stepped in and 
silenced her. What could she do fur- 
ther? It was for him to speak. The 
first sense of this compulsion was both 
swect and painful to her — painful because 
her mind was overflowing with active en- 
ergy and purpose which Tonged for utter- 
ance: sweet, as the sign and symbol of a 
new condition, a union more rich and 
strange than any individuality. Anne 
had hesitated little in her life, and had 
not known what it was to wait. Now she 
bent her head to the necessity in a curi- 
ous maze of feeling — bewildered, happy, 
a little impatient, wondering and hoping, 
silent as she had never in all her life be- 
fore been tempted to be. 

As for Douglas he was silent too, with 
a much less delightful consciousness. 
In such circumstances what are the nat- 
ural things for a man to say? That what 
his love has is nothing to him, so long as 
she brings him herself —that if there is 
only a sacrifice of money in question, no 
money can be allowed to stand in the way 
of happiness; that he has no fear, unless 
it might be for her; that to labor for her, 
to make her independent of all the fathers 
in the world, is his first privilege; and 
that the only thing to be considered is, 
when and how she will make his happi- 
ness complete by trusting herself to his 
care. These are, no doubt, the right 
things for a man to say, especially if they 
happen to be true, but even whether they 
are quite true or not, as his natural ré/e 
requires. Then, on the other side, the 
woman (if she has any sense) will cer- 
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tainly come in and impose conditions and 
limit the fulness of the sacrifice; so that, 
what by masculine boldness of plan, and 
feminine caution of revisal, something 
reasonable and practical is at last struck 
out. But the caution, the repression, the 
prudence, ought not to be on the man’s 
side. Nothing can be more distinct than 
this great law. It becomes the woman 
to see all the drawbacks, to hold back, 
and to insist upon every prudential con- 
dition, not to make herself a burden upon 
him or permit him to be overwhelmed by 
his devotion. But itis not from his side 
that these suggestions of prudence can 
be allowed to come, however strongly he 
may perceive them. Perhaps it is as 
hard upon the man, who sees all the diffi- 
culties, to be compelled to adopt this part, 
as it is on the woman, accustomed to lead 
the way, to be silent and hold back. 
Douglas was in this predicament, if Anne 
felt all the mingled penalties and privi- 
leges of the other. He must do it, or 
else acknowledge himself a poor creature. 
And Cosmo had not the slightest inclina- 
tion to appear a poor creature in Anne’s 
eyes. Yet at the same time he felt that 
to propose to this impetuous girl, who 
was capable of taking him at his word, 
that she should marry him at once in face 
of her father’s menace, was madness. 
What was he todo? He sat silent — for 
more minutes than Anne’s imagination 
approved. Her heart began to sink, a 
wondering pang to make itself felt in her 
breast, not for herself so much as for 
him. Was he about to fail to the emer- 
gency? to show himself unprepared to 
meet it? Was he, could it be possible, 
more concerned about the loss of the 
money than herself? 

“ Here am I in a nice predicament,” he 
burst forth at last, “what am I to say to 
you? Anne — you who have been brought 
up to wealth, who have known nothing 
but luxury —what am I to say to you? 
Is it to be my part to bring you down to 
poverty, to limit your existence? I, who 

ave no recommendation save that of 
loving you, which heaven knows many a 
better man must share with me; I, an in- 
truder whom you did not know a year ago 
— an interloper ——” 

There are some cases in which there is 
no policy like the naked truth. Anne 
held up her hands to stop him as he went 
on, exclaiming softly, “ Cosmo, Cosmo!” 
in various tones of reproach and horror. 
Then at last she stopped him practically, 
by putting one of her hands upon his 
mouth, an action which made her blush 
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all over with tender agitation, pleasure, 
and shame. 

“ How can you say such things? Cos- 
mo! I will not hear another word.” 

“Am I anything but an interloper? 
How is any man worth calling a man to 
suffer you to sacrifice yourself to him, 
Anne?” 

“T shall soon think it is you that want 
to throw me over,” she said. 

This shifted the tragic issue of the 
question and put him more at ease. If 
it could but be brought back to the gen- 
eral ground, on which mutual professions 
of fidelity would suffice and time could be 
gained! So far as that went, Cosmo 
knew very well what to say. It was only 
the practical result that filled him with 
alarm. Why had he been so hasty in de- 
claring himself? The preliminaries of 
courtship may go on for years, but the 
moment an answer has been asked and 
given, some conclusion must be come to. 
However, it is always easy to answer a 
girl when she utters such words as these. 
He eluded the real difficulty, following 
her lead, and so filled up the time with 
lovers’ talk that the hour flew by without 
oe decision. They talked of the one 
subject in a hundred different tones — it 
was all so new, and Anne was so easily 
transported into that vague and beautiful 
fairyland where her steps were treading 
for the first time. And she had so much 
to say to him on her side; and time has 
wings, and can fly on some occasions 
though he is so slow on others. It was 
she who at the end of many digressions 
finally discovered that while they had 
been talking the green terrace below had 
become vacant, the company dispersed. 
She started up in alarm. 

“ They have all gone in. The game is 
over. How long we must have been sit- 
ting here! And they will be looking for 
me. I was obliged to say I had a head- 
ache. Indeed I had a headache,” said 
Anne, suddenly waking to a sense of her 
subterfuge and hanging her head — for he 
had laughed — which was a failure of per- 
ception on his part and almost roused her 
pride to arms. But Cosmo was quick- 
sighted and perceived his mistake. 

* Dear Anne! is this the first issue of 
faith to me?” he said. “What am | to 
do, my darling? Kill myself for having 
disturbed your life and made your head 
ache, or ——” 

“ Do not talk nonsense, Cosmo; but I 
must go home.” 

“ And we have been talking nonsense, 
and have come to no settlement one way 
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or another,” he said, with a look of vexa- 
tion. Naturally Anne took the blame to 
herself. It could only be her fault. 

“ The time has gone so fast,” she said, 
with a sigh. “ But, perhaps, on the whole, 
it is best not to settle anything. Let us 
take a little time to think. Is there any 
hurry? Nobody can separate us so long 
as we are faithful to each other. There 
is no need that I know for—any conclu- 


Poor Cosmo! there were points in 
which at this moment his was a hard case. 
He was obliged to look vexed and com- 
plain, though he was so fully convinced 
of the wisdom of this utterance. “ You for- 
get,” he said tenderly, “that I have to go 
away, to return to my life of loneliness — 
perhaps to ask myself if Anne was only a 
heavenly dream, a delusion, amd to find 
myself waking ——” 

“ To what?” she replied, in her enthu- 
siasm, half angry, “to what? If you 
have my heart with you and my thoughts, 
is not that the best part of me? The 
Anne that will be with you will be the 
true Anne, not the outside of her which 
must stay here.” 

“But I want the outside too. Ah, 


Anne, if I were to stay here, if I could 
live at your gate like Charley — 


(poor fellow!).° But you forget that 
must go away.” 

“T don’t forget it. When must you 
go?” She sank her voice a little and 
drew closer to him, and looked at him 
with a cloud rising over her face. He 
must go, there was no eluding that cer- 
tainty, and to think of it was like thinking 
of dying — yet of a sweet death to be 
borne heroically for the sake each of 
each, and with a speedy bright resurrec- 
tion in prospect; but it would be an ex- 
tinction of all the delight of living so long 
as it lasted. Cosmo’s mind was not so 
elevated as Anne’s, nor his imagination 
so inspiring, but the look of visionary 
anguish and darkness went to his heart. 

“TI don’t deserve it,” he cried with a 
broken voice; which was very true. Then 
recovering himself, “ It would not do for 
me to linger after what has passed be- 
tween your father and me. It will bea 
terrible wrench, and without knowing 
when we are to meet again. Love, it 
must be before Saturday,” he said. 

They were standing close, very close 
together, clasping each other’s hands. 
Two tears came into Anne’s eyes, great 
lakes of moisture not falling, though 
brimming over. But she gave him such 
a smile as was all the sweeter reflected in 
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them. “By Friday, then—we must 
make up our minds what we are to do.” 

His fears and doubtfulness yielded for 
the moment to an impulse of real emo- 
tion. “How am I to live without you, 
now that I know you ?” he said. 

“ You will not be without me, Cosmo! 
Did I not tell you the best of me would 
be with you always? Let us both think 
with all our might what will be best.” 

“TI know what I shall feel to be the 
best, Anne.” He said this with a little 
fervor, suddenly coming to see —as now 
and then a man does —by a sudden in- 
spiration, entirely contrary to his judg- 
ment, what would be his only salvation, 
This answered his purpose far better than 
any cleverness he could have invented. 
She shook her head. 

“We must not insist on choosing the 
happiest way,” she said. “ We must wait 
— in every way, I feel sure that to wait is 
the only thing we can do.” 

“Certainly not the happiest,” he said, 
with emphasis. “There is no reason be- 
cause of that interview with your father 
why I should not come to say good-bye. 
I will come on Friday publicly; but to- 
morrow, Anne, to-morrow, here = 

She gave him her promise without hesi- 
tation. There had been no pledge against 
seeing him asked or given, and it was in- 
dispensable that they should settle their 
plans. And then they parted, he, in the 
agitation and contagious enthusiasm of 
the moment, drawn closer to the girl 
whom he loved, but did not understand, 
nearer knowing her than he had ever been 
before.. The impulse kept him up as on 
borrowed wings as far as the enclos- 
ure of the park. Then Cosmo Douglas 
dropped down to earth, ceased to reflect 
Anne Mountford, and became himself. 
She on wings which were her own, and bor- 
rowed from no one — wings of pure vis- 
ionary passion, devotion, faith — skimmed 
through the light air homeward, her heart 
wrung, her sweet imagination full of vis- 
ions, her courage and constancy strong as 
for life or death. 


CHAPTER V. 
EXPLANATIONS. 


It is an awkward and a painful thing to 
quarrel with a friend when he is staying 
under your roof; though in that case it 
will no doubt make a breach, and he will 
go away, which will relieve you, even if 
you regret it afterwards. But if there is 
no quarrel, yet you find out suddenly that 
you have a grievance —a grievance pro- 
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found and bitter, but not permitting of 
explanation — the state of affairs is more 
painful still, especially if the friend is 
thrown into your special society, and not 
taken from you by the general courtesies 
of the house. It was in this unfortunate 
— that tlre young men at the rector 
ound themselves on the evening that fol- 
lowed. There was nobody in the house 
to diminish the pressure. Mrs. Ashley 
had died some years before, and the 
rector, at that time left much alone, as 
both his sons were .absent at school and 
university, had fallen into the natural un- 
social habits of a solitary. He had been 
obliged to make life bearable for himself 
by perpetual reading, and now he could 
do little but read. He was very attentive 
to his duty, visiting his sick parishioners 
with the regularity of clock-work, and not 
much more warmth; but when he came 
in he went to his study, and even at table 
would furtively bring a book with him, to 
be gone on with if the occasion served. 
Charley and Willie were resigned enough 
to this shutting out of their father from 
the ordinary social intercourse. It liber- 
ated them from the curb imposed by his 
rave looks and silence. He had always 
een a silent man. Now that he had not 
his wife to speak to, utterance was a trou- 
ble tohim. And even his meals were a 
trouble to Mr. Ashley. He would have 
liked his tray brought into his study among 
his books, which was the doleful habit he 
had fallen into when he was left to eat the 
bread of tears alone. He gave up this 
ratification when the boys were at home, 
ut it cost him something: And he pain- 
fully refrained even from a book when 
there were visitors, and now and then 
during the course of a meal would make a 
solemn remark tothem. He was punctil- 
jous altogether about strangers, keeping a 
somewhat dismal watch to see that they 
were not neglected. This it was which had 
brought him out of his study when he saw 
Douglas alone upon the lawn. “In your 
mother’s time,” he would say, “this was 
considered a pleasant house to stay at. I 
have given up asking people on my own 
account; but when you have friends I 
insist upon attention being paid them.” 
This made the curate’s position doubly 
irksome ; he had to entertain the stranger 
who was his own friend, yet had, he felt, 
betrayed him. There was nothing to take 
Douglas even for an hour off his hands. 
Willie, as the spectator and sympathizer, 
was even more indignant than his brother, 
and disposed to show his indignation ; 
and the curate had to satisfy his father, 





and soothe Willie, and go through a sem- 
blance of intimate intercourse with his 
friend all at the same time. His heart 
was very heavy ; and, at the best of times, 
his conversation was not of a lively de- 
scription ; nor had he the power of throw- 
ing off his troubles. The friend who had 
proved a traitor to him had been his 
leader, the first fiddle, in every orchestra 
where Charley Ashley had produced his 
solemn bass. All this made the state of 
affairs more intolerable. In the evening 
what could they do? They had to smoke 
together in the little den apportioned to 
this occupation, which the rector himself 
detested; for it rained, to wind up all 
those miseries. As long as it was fine, 
talk could be eluded by strolling about the 
garden; but in a little room, twelve feet 
by eight, with their pipes lit and every- 
thing calculated to make the contrasts of 
the broken friendship seem stronger, what 
could be done? The three young men 
sat solemnly, each in a corner, puffing 
forth clouds of serious smoke. Willie had 
got a Graphic, and was turning it over, 
pretending to look at the pictures. Char- 
ley sat at the open window, with his 
on leaning upon the sill, gazing out 
into the blackness of the rain. As for 
Douglas, he tilted his chair back on its 
hind legs, and looked just as usual—a 
smile even hovered about his mouth. He 
was the offender, but there was no sense 
of guilt in his mind. The cloud which 
had fallen on their relationship amused 
him instead of vexing him. It wrapped 
Charley Ashley into the profoundest 
gloom, who was innocent; but it rather 
exhilarated the culprit. Ten minutes had 
passed, and not a word had been said, 
which was terrible to the sons of the 
house, but ~ pony enough to their 
guest. He had so much to think of; and 
what talk could be so pleasant as his own 
thoughts ? certainly not poor Ashley’s 
prosy talk. He swayed himself backward 
now and then on his chair, and played a 
tune with his fingers on the table; and a 
smile hovered about his mouth. He had 
passed another hour under the beeches 
before the rain came on, and everything 
had been settled to his satisfaction. He 
had not required to make any bold pro- 
posal, and yet he had been argued with 
and sweetly persuaded as if he had sug- 
gested the rashest instantaneous action. 
He could not but feel that he had man- 
aged this very cleverly, and he was 
pleased with himself, and happy. He did 
not want to talk; he had Anne to think 
about, and all her tender confidences, and 
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her looks and ways altogether. She was 
a girl whose love any man might have 
been proud of. And no doubt the father’s 
opposition would wear away. He saw no 
reason to be uneasy about the issue. In 
these days there is but one way in which 
such a thing can end, if the young people 
hold out. And with a smile of happy 
assurance, he said to himself that Anne 
would hold out. She was not a girl that 
was likely to change. 

Some trifling circumstance here at- 
tracted Cosmo's attention to the very ab- 
surd, as he said to himself, aspect of 
affairs. A big moth, tumbling in out of 
the rain, flew straight at the candle, al- 
most knocked the light out, burned off its 
wings, poor imbecile, and fell with a heavy 
thud, scorched and helpless, upon the 
floor. The curate, whose life was spent on 
summer evenings in a perpetual crusade 
against those self-destroying insects, was 
not even roused from his gloom by this 
brief but rapidly concluded tragedy. He 
turned half round, gave a kind of green 
by way of remark, and turned again to his 
gloomy gaze into the rain. Upon this an 
impulse, almost of laughter, seized Doug- 
las in spite of himself. “Charley, old 
fellow, what are 
he said. 

This observation from the culprit, 
whom they were both trying their best 
not to fall upon and slay, was as a thun- 
derbolt falling between the two brothers. 
The curate turned his pale countenance 
round with a look of astonishment. But 
Willie jumped up from his chair. “1 
can’t stand this,” he said, “any longer. 
Why should one be so frightened of the 
rain? I don’t know what you other fel- 
lows mean to do, but I am going out.” 

“ And we are going to have it out,” said 
Cosmo, as the other hurried away. He 
touched the foot of the curate, who had 
resumed his former attitude, with his 
own. “Look here, Charley, don’t treat 
me like this; what have I done?” he said. 

“Done? I don’t know what you mean. 
Nothing,” said the curate, turning his 
head round once more, but still with his 
eyes fixed on the rain. 

“Come in, then, and put it into words. 
You should not condemn the greatest 
criminal without a hearing. You think 
somehow — why shouldn’t you own it? it 
shows in every look — you think I have 
stood in your way.” 

“No,” said Ashley again. His under- 
lip went out with a dogged resistance, his 
big eyelids drooped. “I haven’t got 
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much of a way — the parish, that’s about 
all—I don’t see how you could do me 
any damage there.” 

“*Why are you so bitter, Charley? If 
you had ever taken me into your confi- 
dence you may be sure | would never 
have gone against you — whatever it 
might have cost me.” 

“I should like to know what you are 
talking about,” the other said, diving his 
hands into the depths of his pockets, and 
turning to the rain once more. 

“Would you? I don’t think it; and 
it’s no good naming names. Look here. 
Will you believe me if I say I never 
meant to interfere? I never found out 
what was in your mind till it was too 
late.” 

“T don’t know that there is anything 
in my mind,” Charley said. He was hold- 
ing out with all his might; but the fibres 
of his heart were giving way, and the ice 
melting. To be sure, how should an 
one have found out? had it not been hid- 
den away at the very bottom of his heart? 
Anne had never suspected it, how should 
Cosmo? He would not even turn his 
head to speak; but he was going, going! 
he felt it, and Douglas saw it. The of- 
fender got up, and laid his hand upon the 
shoulder of his wounded friend. 

“I'd rather have cut off my hand, or 
tugged out my heart, than wound you, 
Charley; but I never knew till it was too 
late.” 

All this, perhaps, was not quite true: 
but it was true—enough. Douglas did 
not want to quarrel; he liked his faithful 
old retainer. A bird in the hand —that 
is always worth something, though per- 
haps not so much as is the worth of the 
two who are in the bush; and he is a fool- 
ish man who will turn away the certain 
advantage of friendship for the chance of 
love; anyhow, the address went entirely 
into the simple, if wounded, heart. 

“T didn’t mean to show I was vexed. 
I don’t know that I’m vexed —a man is 
not always in the same disposition,” he 
said, but his voice was changing. Doug- 
las patted him on the shonlder, and went 
back to his seat. 

“You needn’t envy me — much,” said 
Douglas. “We don’t know what’s to 
come of it; the father won’t hear of me. 
He would have had nothing to say to you 
either, and think what a rumpus it would 
have made in the parish. And there’s 
the rector to think of. Charley ——” 

“ Perhaps ee are right,” Charley said, 
with a great heave of his shoulders. His 
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pipe had gone out. As he spoke, he got 
up slowly, and came to the table to look 
for the matches. Cosmo lighted one, 
and held it out to him, looking on with 
interest while the solemn process of re- 
kindling was gone through. Charley’s 
face, lighted by the fitful flame as he 
uffed, was still as solemn as if it had 
een a question of life and death; and 
Cosmo, looking on, kept his gravity too. 
When this act was accomplished, the 
curate in silence gripped his friend’s 
hand, and thus peace was made. Poor 
faithful soul; his heart was still as heavy 
as lead — but pain was possible, though 
strife was not possible. A load was taken 
off his honest breast. 

“T’ve seen it coming,” he said, puffing 
harder than was needful. “I oughtn’t to 
have felt it so much. After all, why 
should I grumble? I never could have 
been the man.” 

“You are a far better fellow than I 
am,” cried the other, with a little burst of 
real feeling. Charley puffed and puffed. 
with much exertion. The red gleam of 


the pipe got reflected under his shaggy 
eyebrows in something liquid. Then ,he 
burst into an unsteady laugh. 

“You might as well fire a damp hay- 
stack as light a pipe that’s gone out,” was 


the next sentimental remark he made. 

“ Have a cigar?” said Cosmo tenderly, 
producing a case out of his pocket, with 
eager benevolence. And thus their peace 
was made. Anne’s name was not men- 
tioned, neither was there anything said 
but these vague allusions to the state of 
affairs generally. Of all things in the 
world sentimental explanations are most 
foreign to the intercourse of young En- 
glishmen with each other. But when 
Willie Ashley returned, very wet, and 
with an incipient cold in his head from 
the impatient flight he had made, he was 
punished for his cowardly abandonment 
of an unpleasant position by finding his 
brother with the old bonds refitted upon 
him, completely restored to his old devo- 
tion and subjection to Cosmo. Willie 
retired to bed soon after, kicking off his 
boots with an energy which was full of 
wrath. “The fool,” he said to himself; 
while the reconciled pair carried on their 
tobacco and their reunion till far in the 
night. They were not conversational, 
however, though they were reconciled. 
Conversation was not necessary to the 
curate’s view of social happiness, and 
Cosmo was glad enough to go back upon 
his own thoughts. 
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While this was going on at the rectory, 
Anne for her part was submitting to a 
still more severe course of interrogation. 
Mrs. Mountford had discussed the ques- 
tion with herself at some Jength, whether 
she should take any notice or not of the 
domestic convulsion which had occurred 
under her very eye without having been 
brought openly to her cognisance. Her 
husband had of course told her all about 
it; but Anne had not said anything — had 
neither consulted her stepmother nor 
sought her sympathy. After a while, 
however, Mrs. Mountford sensibly de- 
cided that to ignore a matter of such im- 
portance, or to make believe that she was 
not acquainted with it, would be equally 
absurd. Accordingly she arranged that 
Rose should be sent for after dinner to 
have a dress tried on; which was done, 
to that young lady’s great annoyance and 
wrath. But Mrs. Worth, Mrs. Mount- 
ford’s maid, was not a person who could 
be defied with impunity. She was the 
goddess Fashion, La Mode impersonified 
at Mount. Under her orders she had a 
niece, who served as maid to Anne and 
Rose; and these two together made the 
dresses of the family. It was a great 
economy, Mrs. Mountford said, and all 
the county knew how completely success- 
ful it was. But to the girls it was a 
trouble, if an advantage. Mrs. Worth 
studied their figures, their complexions, 
and what she called their “hidiousin- 
crasies’”»—but she did not study the 
hours that were convenient for them, or 
make allowance for their other occupa- 
tions. And she was a tyrant, if a benefi- 
cent one. So Rose had to go, however 
loth. Lady Meadowlands was about to 
give a féte, a great garden party, at which 
all “the best people’? were to be assem- 
bled. And a new dress was absolutely 
necessary. ‘ Wouldn’t it do in the morn- 
ing?’ she pleaded. But Mrs. Worth was 
inexorable. And so it happened that her 
mother had a quiet half-hour in which to 
interrogate Anne. 

The drawing-room was on the side of 
the house overlooking the flower-garden ; 
the windows, a great row of them, flush 
with the wall outside and so possessing 
each a little recess of its own within, were 
all open, admitting more damp than air, 
and a chilly freshness and smell of the 
earth instead of the scents of the migno- 
nette. There were two lamps at different 
ends of the room, which did not light it 
very well; but Mrs. Mountford was eco- 
nomical. Anne had lit the candles on 
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the writing-table for her own use, and she 
was a long way off the sofa on which her 
stepmother sat, with her usual tidy bas- 
ket of neatly arranged wools beside her. 
A little time passed in unbroken quiet, 
disturbed by nothing but the soft steady 
downfall of the rain through the great 
open space outside, and the more distant 
sound of pattering upon the trees. When 
Mrs. Mountford said “ Anne,” her step- 
daughter did not hear her at first. But 
there was a slight infraction of the air, 
and she knew that something had been 
said. 

“ Did you speak, mamma?” 

“1 want to speak to you, Anne. Yes, 
I think I did say yourname. Would you 
mind coming here for a little? I want 
to say something to you while Rose is 
away.” 

Anne divined at once what it must be. 
And she was not unreasonable — it was 
right that Mrs. Mountford should know: 
how could she help but know, being the 
wife of one of the people most concerned ? 
And the thing which Anne chiefly ob- 
jected to was that her stepmother knew 
everything about her by a sort of back 
way, thus arriving at a clandestine knowl- 
edge not honestly gained. It was not the 
stepmother that was to blame, but the 
She rose and went for- 


father and fate. 
ward slowly through the partial light — 
reluctant to be questioned, yet not deny- 
ing that to ask was Mrs. Mountford’s 
right. 

“T sent her away on purpose, Anne. 


She is too young. I don’t want her to 
know any more than can be helped. My 
dear, I was very sorry to hear from your 
father that you had got into that kind of 
trouble so soon.” 

“I don’t think I have got into any 
trouble,” said Anne. 

“No, of course I suppose you don’t 
think so; but I have more experience 
than you have, and I am sorry your mind 
should have been disturbed so soon.” 

“Do you call it so very soon?” said 
Anne. “I am twenty-one.” 

“So you are; I forgot. Well! but it 
is always too soon when it is not suitable, 
my dear.” 

“ It remains to be seen whether it is not 
suitable, mamma.” 

Win love! do you think so little of 
your father’s opinion? That ought to 
count above everything else, Anne. A 
gentleman is far better able to form an 
opinion of another gentleman than we are. 
Mr. Douglas, I allow, is good-looking and 
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well-bred. I liked him well enough my- 
self; but that is not all—you must ac- 
knowledge that is not half enough.” 

“My father seems to want a great deal 
less,” said Anne; “all that he asks is 
about his family and his money.” 

“Most important particulars, Anne, 
however romantic you may be; you must 
see that.” 

“TI am not romantic,” said Anne, grow- 
ing red, and resenting the imputation, as 
was natural; “and I do not deny they are 
important details; but not surely to be 
considered first as the only things worth 
caring for—which is what my father 
does.” 

“ What do you consider the things worth 
caring for, dear? Be reasonable. Looks?” 
said Mrs. Mountford, laying down her 
work upon her lap with a benevolent 
smile. “Oh, Anne, my dear child, at 
your age we are always told that beauty 
is skin deep, but we never believe it. 
And I am not one that would say very 
much in that respect. I like handsome 
people myself —but dear, dear, as life 
goes on, if you have nothing but looks to 
trust to ——” 

“T assure you,” said Anne vehemently, 
succeeding after two or three attempts to 
break in, “I should despise myself if I 
thought that beauty was anything. It is 
almost as bad as money. Neither the 
one nor the other is yourself.” 

“Oh, I would not go so far as that,” 
said Mrs. Mountford, with indulgence. 
“ Beauty is a great deal in my opinion, 
though perhaps it is gentlemen that think 
most about it. But, my dear Anne, you 
are a girl that has always thought of duty. 
I will do you the justice to say that. You 
may have liked your own way, but even 
to me, that have not the first claim upon 
you, you have always been very good. I 
hope you are not going to be rebellious 
now. You must remember that your fa- 
ther’s judgment is far more mature than 
yours. He knows the world. He knows 
what men are.” 

“So long as he does not know — one 
thing,” said.Anne indignantly, “ what can 
all that other information matter to me?” 

“ And what is the one thing, dear?” 
Mrs. Mountford said. 

Anne did not immediately reply. She 
went to the nearest window and - it, 
for sheer necessity of doing something; 
then lingered, looking out upon the rain 
and the darkness of the night. 

“ Thank you, that is quite right,” said 
her stepmother. “I did not know that 
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window was open. How damp it is, and 
how it rains. Anne, what is the one 
thing? Perhaps I might be of some use 
if you would tell me. What is it your 
father does not know?” 

“ Me,” said Anne, coming slowly back 
to the light. Her slight, white figure had 
the pose of a tall lily, so light, so firm, 
that its very fragility looked like strength. 
And her face was full of the constancy 
upon which, perhaps, she prided herself 
a little —the loyalty that would not give 
up a dog, as she had said. Mrs. Mount- 
ford called it obstinacy, of course. “ But 
what does that matter,” she added, with 
some vehemence, “ when in every partic- 
ular we are at variance? I do not think 
as he does in anything. What he prizes 
I do not care for—and what I prize —” 

“ My dear, it is your father you are 
speaking of. Of course he must know 
better than a young girl like you - 

‘Mamma, itis not his happiness that 
is involved —it is mine! and I am not 
such a young girl—I am of age. How 
can he judge for me in what is to be the 
chief thing in my life?” 

“ Anne,” said Mrs. Mountford kindly, 
“this young man is almost a stranger to 
you — you had never seen him a year ago. 
Is it really true, and are you quite sure 


that this involves the happiness of your 
life ?” 
Anne made no reply. How otherwise? 


she said indignantly in her heart. Was 
she a girl to deceive herself in such a 
matter — was she one to make protesta- 
tions? She held her head highly, erect- 
ing her white throat more like a lily than 
ever. But she said nothing. What was 
there to say? She could not speak or 
tell any one but herself what Cosmo was 
to her. The sensitive blood was ready to 
mount into her cheeks at the mere breath- 
ing of his name. 

Mrs. Mountford shook her head. ‘Oh, 
foolish children,” she said, “ you are all 
the same. Don’t think you are the only 
one, Anne. When you areas oldas I am 
you will have learned that a father’s opin- 
ion is worth taking, and that your own is 
not so infallible after all.” 

“]T suppose,” said Anne softly, “ you 
are twice my age, mamma—that would 
be a long time to wait to see which of us 
was right.” 

“T am more than twice your age,” said 
Mrs. Mountford, with a little heat; then 
suddenly changing her tone, “ Well! so 
this is the new fashion we have been 
hearing so much of. Turn round slowly 
‘that I may see if it suits you, Rose.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 
GOOD-BYE. 


NExtT day was one of those crowning 
days of summer which seem the climax, 
and at the same time the conclusion, of 
the perfect year. From morning till night 
there was no shadow upon it, no threat- 
ening of a cloud, no breath of unfriendly 
air. The flowers in the Mount gardens 
blazed from the level beds in their frame- 
work of greenness, the great masses of 
summer foliage stood out against the soft 
yet brilliant sky; every outline was round 
and distinct, detaching itself in ever 
varying lines, one curve upon another. 
Had the weather been less perfect their 
distinctness would have been excessive 
and marred the ‘unity of the landscape, 
but the softness of the summer air har- 
monized everything in sight and sound 
alike. The voices on the terrace mingled 
in subtle, musical tones and intervals; 
and, though every branch of the foliage 
was perfect in itself, yet all were melodi- 
ously mingled, and belonged to each oth- 
er. On the seashore and among the hills 
distance seemed annihilated, and every 
outline pressed upon the eye, too bright, 
too near for pleasure, alarming the weath- 
erwise. But here so warmly inland, ina 
landscape so wealthy and so soft, the at- 
mosphere did not exaggerate, it only 
brightened. It was the end of August, 
and changes were preparing among the 
elements. Next day it might be autumn 
with a frost-touch somewhere, the first 
yellow leaf; but to-day it was full summer, 
a meridian more rich than that of June, 
yet still meridian, full noon of the sea- 
sons. 

I] nous reste un gateau de féte ; 
Demain nous aurons du pain noir: 
Anne woke up this heavenly morning say- 
ing these words to herself. It had rained 
half the night through, and the morning 
had risen pale, exhausted as with all this 
weeping, but after a while had thought 
better of it, and sworn to have, ere sum- 
mer ended, one other resplendent day. 
Then the sun had got up to his work like 
a bridegroom, eternal image, in a flush of 
sacred pride and joy. People said to each 
other, “ What a lovely day!” Though it 
had been a fine summer, and the harvest 
had been got in with the help of many a 
lusty morning and blazing afternoon, yet 
there was something in this that touched 
the general heart: perhaps because it was 
after the rain, perhaps because something 
in the air told that it was the last, that na- 
ture had surpassed herself, and after this 
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was capable of nothing further. As a 
matter of fact nobody could do anything 
for the delight of the exquisite morning. 
First one girl stole out, and then another, 
through the garden, upon which the morn- 
ing sun was shining; then Mrs. Mount- 
ford sailed forth under the shelter of her 
parasol. Even she, though she was half 
ashamed of herself, being plump, had put 
on, dazzled by the morning, a white gown. 
“Though I am too old for white,” she 
said with a sigh. “Not too old, but a 
little too stout, ’m,” said Mrs. Worth, with 
that ferocious frankness which we have 
all to submit to from our maids. None of 
the three reappeared again till the lunch- 
eon bell rang, so demoralized were they. 
Anne, if truth must be told, went towards 
the beeches: “Il nous reste un giteau 
de féte,” she sang to herself under her 
breath, “ Demain nous aurons du pain 
noir.” 

The same thing happened at the rec- 
tory: even the rector himself came out, 
wandering, by way of excusing himself for 
the idleness, about the flower-beds. “ The 
bedding-out plants have done very well 
this year,” he said; but he was not think- 
ing of the bedding-out plants any more 
than the young men were thinking of their 
cigars. In their minds there was that 
same sense of the one bit of cake remain- 
ing to eat which was in Anne’s song. 
Charley, who had not the cake, but was 
only to stand by and assist while his 
friend eat it, was sympathetically excited, 
yet felt a little forlorn satisfaction in the 
approaching resumption of the Jazz noir. 
He was never to get anything better, it 
appeared ; but it would be pleasanter fare 
when the munching of the gd/eau was 
over ; and Douglas stole off to consume 
that last morsel when the curate, reluc- 
tantly, out of the sweetness of the morn- 
ing, went off to his schools. Under the 
beeches the day was like a fresh bit out 
of Paradise. If Adam and Eve are only 
a fable, as the scientific gentlemen say, 
what a poet Moses was! Eden has never 
gone out of fashion to thisday. The two 
under the trees, but for her muslin and 
his tweed, were, over again, the primeval 
pair — and perhaps the serpent was about 
too; but neither Eve had seen it, nor 
Adam prepared that everlasting plea of 
self-defence which has been handed down 
through all his sons. This was how the 
charmed hours stole on, and the perfec- 
tions of summer passed through the per- 
fection of noon; so many perfections 
touching each other! a perfect orb of 
loveliness and happiness, with that added 
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grace which makes perfection more per- 
fect, the sense of incompleteness — the 
human crown of hope. All the time they 
were thinking of the something better, 
something sweeter, that was to come. 
“ Will there ever be such another perfect 
day?” she said, in a wonder at the new- 
discovered bliss with which she was sur- 
rounded. “ Yes, the next,” he said, ‘on 
which we shall not have to part.” To be 
sure: then was the parting; without that 
conclusion, perhaps, this hour would not 
have been so exquisite: but it was still 
some hours off, thank heaven ! 

After luncheon the chairs were carried 
out to the green terrace where the shadow 
of the limes fell. The limes got in the 
way of the sun almost as soon as he began 
to descend, and threw the most delicious 
dancing of shadow over the grass —a 
shadow that was quite effectual, and kept 
the lawn as cool as in the middle of a for- 
est, but which was in itself a lovely living 
thing, in soft perpetual motion, every little 
twig and green silken leaf contributing its 
particular canopy, and flinging down a suc- 
cession of little bobs and curtseys with 
every breath of air that blew. “ Every- 
body will be out to-day, and I dare say we 
shall have a great many visitors. Tell 
Saymore he may bring out the big table,” 
said Mrs. Mountford. She liked to feel 
that her house was the chief house in the 
neighborhood, and that everybody came. 
Mrs. Mountford had regretfully relin- 
quished by this time her white gown. 
We all cling to our white gowns, but when 
you are stout, it must be acknowledged 
the experiment is rash. She had not 
been able to get Mrs. Worth’s candid crit- 
icism out of her mind all the morning. 
“Do I look very stout, Rose?” she had 
said, in an unconsciously ingratiating 
tone. And Rose was still more entirely 
impartial than Worth. She threw a care- 
less glance ather mother. “ You do look 
fat, mamma!” she said. It was hard 
upon the poor lady; she changed it, with 
a sigh, for her darkest silk. ‘ Not black, 
Worth,”’she said faintly. “If I had my 
way, ’m,” said Worth, “I’d dress you 
always in black. There is nothing like it 
when one gets to a certain time of life.” 
It was under the influence of this sober- 
ing douche that Mrs. Mountford came out 
again, accompanied by Saymore with her 
workbasket. It was put down upon the 
table, a dazzling bit of color. “But I 
really don’t feel inclined to work. It is 
too fine to work,” Mrs. Mountford said. 
“What is that you are singing forever, 
Anne? I have heard you at it all day.” 
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II nous reste un gateau de féte ; 
Demain nous aurons du pain noir. 

Anne sang without changing color, 
though her heart was beating; she had 
become too breathless for conversation. 
When would he come for the farewell, 
and what would her father say? Would 
he hear of it and come out? What was 
to happen? She sat very still in her 
basket chair, with all the lime leaves 
waving over her, letting in stray gleams 
of sunshine that ornamented her as with 
lines of jewels here and there. 

Then, after an interval, two dark fig- 
ures were seen upon the whiteness and 
unsheltered light of the road through the 
park. “There are the Ashley boys,” 
said Rose. “ Anne, you will be obliged to 
play to-day.” 

“The Ashley boys! Now that Charley 
is ordained, you should speak with more 
respect,” said Mrs. Mountford. Anne 
looked up and her heart seemed to stand 
still—only two of them! But she soon 
satisfied herself that it was not Cosmo 
that was the defaulter; she sat, not say- 
ing anything, scarcely daring to breathe. 
The moment had come. 

Willie Ashley had not regarded with 
much satisfaction the reconciliation which 
he found to his great amazement had 
taken place while he was out in the rain. 
Indeed the attitude of his mind had been 
nothing less than one of disgust, and when 
he found next day that Douglas was set- 
ting out arm-in-arm with the curate, and 
almost more confidential than before, to 
walk to Mount, his impatience rose to 
such a point that he flung off altogether. 
“Two may be company, but three is 
none,” he said tohis brother. “I thought 
you had a little more spirit; I’m not go- 
ing to Mount: if you can see yourself 
cut out like that, I can’t. I'll walk up as 
far as the Woodheads’; I dare say they'll 
be very glad to get up a game there.” 
This was how there were only two figures 
on the road. They were very confiden- 
tial, and perhaps the curate was sup- 

orted more than he himself was aware 
y the certainty that his friend was 
going away that night. Henceforward 
the field would be clear. It was not that 
he had any hope of supplanting Cosmo 
in his turn, as he had been supplanted ; 
but still to have him away would be 
something. The black bread is whole- 
some fare enough when there is not some 
insolent happiness in the foreground in- 
sisting upon devouring before you its 
hunches of cake. 

“I declare,” said Mrs. Mountford, 
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“there is that Mr. Douglas with Charley 
Ashley! WhatamIto do? I am sure 
it is not Willie —he is taller and bigger 
and has a different appearance altogether. 
You cannot expect me, Anne, to meet 
any one whom papa disapproves. What 
shall I do? Run, Rose, and tell Say- 
more; but of course Charley will not 
knock at the door like an ordinary visitor 
—he will come straight here. I have 
always thought these intrusions should 
not have been permitted. They willcome 
straight here, though they know he has 
been sent away and forbidden the house.” 

“He has never been forbidden the 
house,” cried Anne indignantly. ‘1 hope, 
mamma, you will not be so uncivil as to re- 
fuse to say good-bye to Mr. Douglas. He 
is going away.” 

“Forbidden the house!” cried Rose, 
her eyes opening up like two great O’s. 
“ Then it is true!” 

“You had better go away at least, if I 
must stay,” said Mrs. Mountford in de- 
spair. ‘ Rosie, run in-doors and stay in 
the drawing-room till he is gone. It 
would be in far better taste, Anne, and 
more dutiful, if you were to go too.” 

Anne did not say a word, partly, no 
doubt, in determined resistance, but partly 
because just then her voice had failed her; 
the light was swimming in her eyes, and 
the air seemed to be full of pairs of dark 
figures approaching from every different 
Way. 

“Run in-doors! why should I?” said 
Rose. ‘He can’t do any harm to me; 
besides I rather like Mr. Douglas. Why 
shouldn’t he come and say good-bye? It 
would be very uncivil of him if he didn’t, 
after being so much here.” 

“ That is just what ] am always saying ; 
you have them constantly here and then 
you are surprised when things happen,” 
cried Mrs. Mountford, wringing her hands. 
“ Anne, if you have any feeling you ought 
to take your sister away.” 

Rose’s eyes grew rounder and rounder. 
“Was it me he was in love with, then?” 
she asked, not without reason. But by 
this time it was too late for any one to 
run away, as the young men were already 
making their way across the flower-gar- 
den, and could see every movement the 
ladies made. 

“ Sit down, sit down, if it must be so,” 
said Mrs. Mountford, “and for heav- 
en’s sake let us have no scene; look at 
least as if it were a common call and 
meant nothing —that is the only thing to 
do now. How d’ye do, how d’ye do, 
Charley,” she said, waving her hand in 
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friendly salutation; “ was there ever such 
a lovely day? Come and sit down; it is 
too fine fora game. Is that Mr. Douglas 
you have with you? I was quite blinded 
with the sun this morning, I can’t get it 
out of my eyes. How do you do? — you 
will excuse my looking surprised, I 
thought I heard that you had gone 
away.” 

“Not yet,” he said; “I hope you did 
not think me so little grateful for all your 
kindness as not to make my acknowledg- 
ments before leaving the parish. I have 
lingered longer than I ought to have done, 
but every happiness must come to an end, 
and I am bound for Beedon this after- 
noon to catch the Scotch mail to-night.” 

Mrs. Mountford made him a little bow, 
by way of showing that her interest in 
this was no more than politeness de- 
manded, and returned to the curate, to 
whom she was not generally so gracious. 
“TI hope your father is well,” she said: 
“and Willie, where is Willie? It is not 
often he fails. When we saw you cross- 
ing the park just now I made sure it was 
Willie that was with you. I suppose we 
shall not have him much longer. He 
should not disappoint his friends like 
this.” 

“T fear,” said Douglas (“thrusting 


himself in again; so ill-bred, when he 
could see I meant to snub him,” Mrs. 
Mountford said), “that Willie’s absence 


is my fault. He likes to have his brother 
to himself, and I don’t blame him. How- 
ever, I am so soon to leave the coast 
clear! If anything could have made it 
more hard to turn one’s back upon Mount 
it would be leaving it on such a day. 
Fancy going from this paradise of warmth 
and sunshine to the cold north.” 

“To Scotland?” cried Rose; “that’s 
just what I should like todo. You may 
call this paradise if you like, but it’s dull. 
Paradise would be dull always, don’t you 
think, with nothing happening. To be 
sure there’s Lady Meadowlands’ /éte; 
but one knows exactly what that will be 
—at least, almost exactly,” Rose added, 
brightening a little, and feeling that a 
little opening was left for fate. 

“Let us hope it will be as different as 
a from what you expect. I have 

nown garden parties turn out so that 
one was not in the least like another,” 
said Douglas smilingly, accepting the 
transfer to Rose which Mrs. Mounttford’s 
too apparent snub made necessary. Anne, 
for her part, did not say a word; she sat 
quite still in the low basket chair, scarcely 
venturing to look up, listening to the 
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tones of his voice and the smile which 
seemed to pervade his words with that 
strange, half-stunned, half-happy sensation 
which precedes a parting. Yes, it was 
happiness still to feel him there, and 
recognize every distinctive sound of the 
voice which had awoke her@feart. Was 
there no way of stopping this flying mo- 
ment, arresting it, so that it should last, 
or coming to an end in it, which is the 
suggested sentiment of all perfection? 
She sat as in a dream, longing to make it 
last, yet impatient that it should be over; 
wondering how it was to end, and whether 
any words more important than these 
might pass between them still. They 
had taken farewell of each other under 
the beeches. This postscript was almost 
more than could be borne — intolerable, 
yet sweet. The voices went on, while 
the scene turned round and round with 
Anne, the background of the flowers con- 
fusing her eyes, and the excitement 
mounting to her head. At last, before they 
had been a moment there, she thought — 
though it was half an hour—the dark 
figures had risen up again and hands 
were being held out. Then she felt her 
dress twitched, and “ Let us walk to the 
end of the garden with them,” said Rose. 
This made a little commotion, and Anne 
in her dream felt Mrs. Mountford’s ex- 
postulation — “ Girls!” in a horrified un- 
dertone, “ what can you be thinking of? 
Rosie, are you crazy? ANNE!” 

This last was almost in a shriek of 
excitement. But Rose was far too much 
used to her own way to pay any attention. 
“Come along,” she said, linking her 
fingers in her sister’s. Anne, who was 
the leader in everything, followed for the 
first time in her life. 

The garden was sweet with all manner 
of autumn flowers, banks of mignonette 
and heliotrope perfuming the air, and red 
geraniums blazing in the sunshine — all 
artificial in their ermed beds, just as this 
intercourse was artificial, restrained by 
the presence of spectators and the char- 
acter of-the scene. By-and-by, however, 
Rose untwined her hand from or sister’s. 
“There is no room to walk so many 
abreast; go on with Mr. Douglas, Anne; 
I have something to say to ee the 
girl cried. She was curious, tingling to 
her fingers’ ends with a desire to know 
all about it. She turned her round eyes 
upon Charley with an exciting look of in- 
terrogation as soon as the other pair had 
gone on before. Poor Ashley had drooped 
his big head; he would have turned his 
back if he could to give them the benefit 
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of this last moment, but he felt that he 
could not be expected not to feel it. And 
as for satisfying the curiosity of this in- 
quisitive imp, whose eyes grew bigger 
and bigger every moment! he dropped 
his nice brown beard upon his bosom, 
and sighe d slightly shook his head. 
“Tell me what it means,.or I’ll tell 
mamma you’re helping them,” whispered 
Rose. ‘Can’t you see what it means?” 
said the curate, with a glance, she thought, 
of contempt. What did she know about 
it? A blush of humiliation at her own 
ignorance flew over Rose. 

* I owe your little sister something for 
this,” said Douglas, under his breath. 
“Once more we two against the world, 
Anne!” 

“Not against the world; everything 
helps us, Cosmo. I did not think I could 
even venture to look at you, and now we 
can say good-bye again.” 

His fingers twined into hers among the 
folds of her gown, as Rose’s had donea 
minute before. They could say good-bye 
again, but they had no words. They 
moved along together slowly, not walking 
that they knew of, carried softly as by a 
wave a cme emotion; then, after 
another moment, Anne felt the landscape 
slowly settling, the earth and the sky get- 
ting back into their places, and she her- 
self coming down by slow gyrations to 
earth again. She was standing still at 
the corner of the garden, with once more 
two dark figures upon the white road, but 
this time not approaching — going away. 

“Tell me about it, tell me all about it, 
Anne. I did it on purpose; I wanted to 
see how you would behave. You just 
behaved exactly like other people, and 
shook hands with him the same as I did. 
I will stand your friend with papa and 
everybody if you will tell me all about it, 
Anne.” 


Mrs. Mountford also was greatly ex- 
cited; she came sailing down upon them 
with her parasol expanded and fanning 


herself as she walked. “I never ha 
such a thing to do,” she said; “I never 
had such an awkward encounter in my 
life. It is not that I have any dislike to 
the man, he has always been very civil; 
though I must say, Anne, that I think, 
instead of coming, it would have been 
better taste if he had sent a note to say 
eorere. And if you consider that I 
ad not an idea what to say to him! and 
that I was in a state of mind all the time, 
saying to myself, ‘Goodness gracious! if 
papa should suddenly walk round the 
corner, what should wealldo?’ I looked 
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for papa every moment all the time. 
People always do come if there is any 
special reason for not wanting them. 
However, I hope it is all over now, and 
that you will not expose us to such risks 
any more.” 

Anne made no reply to either of her 
companions. She stole away from them 
as soon as possible, to subdue the high 
beating of her own heart, and come down 
to the ordinary level. No, she was not 
likely to encounter any such risks again ; 
the day was over and with it the last cake 
of the feast: the black bread of every 
day was all that now furnished forth the 
tables. A kind of dull quiet fell upon 
Mount and all the surrounding country. 
The clouds closed round and hung low. 
People seemed to speak in whispers. It 
was a quiet that whispered of fate, and in 
which the elements of storm might be 
lurking. But still it cannot be said that 
the calm was unhappy. The light had 
left the landscape, but only for the mo- 
ment. The banquet was over, but there 
were fresh feasts to come. Everything 
fell back into the old.conditions, but 
nothing was as it had been. The world 
was the same, yet changed in every par- 
ticular. Without any convulsion, or 
indeed any great family disturbance, how 
did this happen unsuspected? Every- 
thing in heaven and earth was different, 
though all things were the same. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
SAMUEL PEPYS. 


In two books a fresh light has recently 
been thrown on the character and posi- 
tion of Samuel Pepys. Mr. Mynors 
Bright has given us a new transcription 
of the diary, increasing it in bulk by near 
a third, correcting many errors, and com- 
pleting our knowledge of the man in some 
curious and important points. We can 
only regret that he has taken liberties 
with the author and the public. Itis no 
part of the duties of the editor of an es- 
tablished classic to decide what may or 
may not be “tedious to the reader.” The 
book is either an historical document or 
not, and in condemning Lord Braybrooke 
Mr. Bright condemns himself. As for 
the time-honored phrase, “unfit for pub- 
lication,” without being cynical, we may 
regard it as the sign of a precaution more 
or less commercial; and we may think, 
without being sordid, that when we pur- 
chase six huge and distressingly expen 
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sive volumes, we are entitled to be treated 
rather more like scholars and rather less 
like children. But Mr. Bright may rest 
assured: while we complain, we are still 
grateful. Mr. Wheatley, to divide our 
obligation, brings together, clearly and 
with no lost words, a body of illustrative 
material. Sometimes we might ask a lit- 
tle more; never, I think, less. And asa 
matter of fact, a great part of Mr. Wheat- 
ley’s volume might be transferred, by a 
good editor of Pepys, to the margin of 
the text, for it is precisely what the reader 
wants. 

In the light of these two books, at 
least, we have now to read our author. 
Between them they contain all we can 
expect to learn for, it may be, many years. 
Now, if ever, we should be able to form 
some notion of that unparallelled figure 
in the annals of mankind —unparallelled 
for three good reasons: first, because he 
was a man known to his contemporaries 
in a halo of almost historical pomp, and 
to his remote descendants with an inde- 
cent familiarity, like a tap-room comrade ; 
second, because he has outstripped all 
competitors in the art or virtue of a con- 
scious honesty about oneself; and, third, 
because, being in many ways a very ordi- 
nary person, he has yet placed himself 
before the public eye with such a fulness 
and such an intimacy of detail as might 
be envied by a genius like Montaigne. 
Not, then, for his own sake only, but 
as a character in a unique position, en- 
dowed with a unique talent, and shedding 
a unique light upon the lives of the mass 
of mankind, he is surely worthy of pro- 
longed and patient study. 


THE DIARY. 

TuatT there should be such a book as 
Pepys’s “ Diary ” is incomparably strange. 
Pepys, in a corrupt and idle period, played 
the man in public employments, toiling 
hard and keeping his honor bright. Much 
of the little good that #s set down to James 
the Second comes by right to Pepys; and 
if it were little for a king, it is much for 
asubordinate. To his clear, capable head 
was owing somewhat of the greatness of 
England on the seas. In the exploits of 
Hawke, Rodney, or Nelson, this dead Mr. 
Pepys of the Navy Office had some con- 
siderable share. He stood well by his 
business in the appalling plague of 1666. 
He was loved and respected by some of 
the best and wisest menin England. He 
was president of the Royal Society; and 
when he came to die, people said of his 
conduct in that solemn hour — thinking 
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it needless to say more — that it was an- 
swerable to the greatness of his life. 
Thus he walked in dignity, guards of sol- 
diers sometimes attending him in his 
walks, subalterns bowing before his peri- 
wig; and when he uttered his thoughts 
they were suitable to his e and ser- 
vices. On February 8, 1668, we find him 
writing to a his mind bitterly occu- 
pied with the late Dutch war, and some 
thoughts of the different story of the re- 
pulse of the Great Armada: “Sir, you 
will not wonder at the backwardness of 
my thanks for the present you made me, 
so many days since, of the Prospect of 
the Medway, while the Hollander rode 
master in it, when I have told you that 
the sight of it hath led me to such reflec- 
tions on my particular interest, by my 
employment, in the reproach due to that 
miscarriage, as have given me little less 
disquiet than he is fancied to have who 
found his face in Michael Angelo’s hell. 
The same should serve me also in excuse 
for my silence in celebrating your mas- 
tery shown in the design and draught, did 
not indignation rather than courtship urge 
me so far to commend them, as to wish 
the furniture of our House of Lords 
changed from the story of ’88 to that of 
’67 (of Evelyn’s designing), till the pravity 
of this were reformed to the temper of 
that age, wherein God Almighty found 
his blessings more operative than, I fear, 
he doth in ours his judgments.” 

This is a letter honorable to the writer, 
where the meaning rather than the words 
is eloquent. Such was the account he 
gave of himself to his contemporaries ; 
such thoughts he chose to utter, and in 
such language; giving himself out for a 
grave and patriotic public servant. We 
turn to the same date in the diary by 
which he is known, after two centuries, 
to his descendants. The entry begins in 
the same key with the letter, blaming the 
“madness of the House of Commons” 
and “the base proceedings, just the epit- 
ome of all our public proceedings in this 
age, of the House of Lords;” and then, 
without the least transition, this is how 
our diarist proceeds: “To the Strand, to 
my bookseller’s, and there bought an idle, 
rogueish French book, L’escholle des 
Filles, which I have bought in plain bind- 
ing, avoiding the buying of it better 
bound, because I resolve, as soon as I 
have read it, to burn it, that it may not 
stand in the list of books, nor among 
them, to disgrace them, if it should be 
found.” Even in our day, when responsi- 
bility is so much more clearly appre- 
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hended, the man who wrote the letter 
would be notable; but what about the 
man,I do not say who bought a roguish 
book, but who was ashamed of doing so, 
yet did it, and recorded both the doing 
and the shame in the pages of his daily 
journal ? 

We all, whether we write or speak, 
must somewhat drape ourselves when we 
address our fellows; at a given moment 
we apprehend our character and acts. b 
some particular side; we are merry with 
one, grave with another, as befits the na- 
ture and demands of the relation. Pepys’s 
letter to Evelyn would have little in com- 
mon with that other one to Mrs. Knipp 
which he signed by the pseudonym of 
“Dapper Dicky;” yet each would be 
suitable to the character of his corre- 
spondent. There is no untruth in this, 
for man, being a Protean animal, swiftly 
shares and changes with his company and 
surroundings ; and these changes are the 
better part of his education in the world. 
To strike a posture once for all, and to 
march through life like a drum-major, is 
to be highly disagreeable to others and a 
fool for oneself into the bargain. To 
Evelyn and to Knipp we understand the 
double facing; but to whom was he pos- 
ing in the diary, and what, in the name of 
astonishment, was the nature of the pose ? 
Had he suppressed all mention of the 
book, or had he bought it, gloried in the 
act, and cheerfully recorded his glorifica- 
tion, in either case we should have made 
him out. But no, he is full of precau- 
tions to conceal the “disgrace” of the 
purchase, and yet speeds to chronicle the 
whole affair in pen andink. It isa sort 
of anomaly in human action, which we 
can exactly parallel from another part of 
the diary. 

Mrs. had written a paper of her 
too just complaints against her husband, 
and written it in plain and very pungent 
English. Pepys, in an agony lest the 
world should come to see it, brutally 
seizes and destroys the tell-tale docu- 
ment; and then—you disbelieve your 
eyes — down goes the whole story with 
unsparing truth and in the cruellest detail. 
It seems he has no design but to appear 
respectable, and here he keeps a private 
book to prove he was not. You are at 
first faintly reminded of some of the va- 
garies of the morbid, religious diarist ; but 
at a moment’s thought the resemblance 
disappears. The design of Pepys is not 
at all to edify; it is not from repentance 
that he chronicles his peccadilloes, for he 
tells us when he does repent, and, to be 
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just to him, there often follows some im- 
provement. Again, the sins of the reli- 
gious diarist are of a very formal pattern, 
and are told with an elaborate whine. 
But in Pepys you come upon good, sub- 
stantive misdemeanors; beams in his eye 
of which he alone remains unconscious ; 
healthy outbreaks of the animal nature, 
and laughable subterfuges to himself that 
always command belief and often engage 
the sympathies. 

Pepys was a young man for his age, 
came slowly to himself in the world, 
sowed his wild oats late, took late to in- 
dustry, and preserved till nearly forty the 
headlong gusto of a boy. So, to come 
rightly at the spirit in which the diary 
was written, we must recall a class of sen- 
timents which with most of us are over 
and done before the age of twelve. In 
our tender years we still preserve a fresh- 
ness of surprise at our prolonged exist- 
ence; events make an impression out of 
all proportion to their consequence; we 
are unspeakably touched by our own past 
adventures, and look forward to our fu- 
ture personality with sentimental interest. 
It was something of this, I think, that 
clung to Pepys. Although not sentimen- 
tal in the abstract, he was sweetly senti- 
mental about himself. His own past 
clung about his heart, an evergreen. He 
was the slave of an association. He could 
not pass by Islington, where his father 
used to carry him to cakes and ale, but 
he must light at the “ King’s Head ” and 
eat and drink “for remembrance of the 
old house sake.” He counted it good 
fortune to lie a night at Epsom to renew 
his old walks, “ where Mrs. Hely and I 
did use to walk and talk, with whom I 
had the first sentiments of love and pleas- 
ure in a woman’s company, discourse and 
taking her by the hand, she being a pretty 
woman.” He goes about weighing up 
the “ Assurance,” which lay near Wool- 
wich under water, and cries in a paren- 
thesis, “ Poor ship, that I have been twice 
merry in, in Captain Holland’s time ;” 
and after revisiting the “ Naseby,” now 
changed into the “ Charles,” he confesses 
“it was a great pleasure to myself to see 
the ship that I began my good fortune 
in.” The stone that he was cut for he 
preserved ina case; and to the Turners 
he kept alive such gratitude for their as- 
sistance that for years, and after he had 
begun to mount himself into higher zones, 
he continued to have that family to din- 
ner on the anniversary of the operation. 
Not Hazlitt nor Rousseau had a more 
romantic passion for their past, although 
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at times they might express it more ro- 
mantically ; and if Pepys shared with 
them this childish fondness, did not Rous- 
seau who left behind him the “Confes- 
sions,” or Hazlitt who wrote the “ Liber 
Amoris,” and loaded his essays with lov- 
ing personal detail, share with Pepys in 
his unwearied egotism? For the two 
things go hand in hand; or, to be more 
exact, it is the first that makes the second 
either possible or pleasing. 

But, to be quite in sympathy with 
Pepys, we must return once more to the 
experience of children. 1 can remember 
to have written, in the fly-leaf of more than 
one book, the date and the place where I 
then was — if, for instance, I was ill in 
bed or sitting in a certain garden; these 
were jottings for my future self; if I 
should chance on such a note in after 
years, I thought it would cause me a par- 
ticular thrill to recognize myself across 
the intervening distance. Indeed, I might 
come upon them now, and not be moved 
one tittle — which shows that I have com- 
paratively failed in life, and grown older 
than Samuel Pepys. For in the diary we 
can find more than one such note of per- 
fect childish egotism; as when he ex- 
plains that his candle is going out, “ which 
makes me write thus dakhertagty ;” oras 


in this incredible particularity, “To my 
study, where I only wrote thus much of 


this day’s passages to this *, and so out 
2” 


again;” or lastly, as here, with more of 
circumstance: “I staid up till the bell- 
man came by with his bell under my win- 
dow, as was writing of this very line, 
and cried, ‘ Past one of the clock, and a 
cold, frosty, windy morning.’”” Such pas- 
sages are not to be misunderstood. The 
appeal to Samuel Pepys years hence is 
unmistakable. He desires that dear, 
though unknown, gentleman keenly to 
realize his predecessor; toremember wh 
a passage was uncleanly written ; to recall 
(let us fancy, with a sigh) the tones of the 
bellman, the chill of the early, windy, 
morning, and the very line his own ro- 
mantic self was scribing at the moment. 
The man, you will perceive, was making 
reminiscences —a sort of pleasure by 
ricochet, which comforts many in distress, 
and turns some others into sentimental 
libertines; and the whole book, if you 
will but look at it in that way, is seen to 
be a work of art to Pepys’s own address. 
Here, then, we have the key to that 
remarkable attitude preserved by him 
throughout his diary, to that unflinching 
— I had almost said, that unintelligent — 
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sincerity which makes it a miracle among 
human books. He was not unconscious 
of his errors —far from it; he was often 
startled into shame, often reformed, often 
made and broke his vows of change. But 
whether he did ill or well, he was still his 
own unequalled self; still that entrancing 
ego of whom alone he cared to write; and 
still sure of his own affectionate indul- 
gence, when the parts should be changed, 
and the writer come to read what he had 
written. Whatever he did, or said, or 
thought, or suffered, it was still a trait of 
Pepys, a character of his career; and as, 
to himself, he was more interesting than 
Moses or than Alexander, all should be 
faithfully set down. I have called his 
diary a work of art. Now when the artist 
has found something, word or deed, ex- 
actly proper to a favorite character in 
play or novel, he will neither suppress nor 
diminish it, though the remark be silly or 
the act mean. The hesitation of Hamlet, 
the credulity of Othello, the baseness of 
Emma Bovary, or the irregularities of Mr. 
Swiveller, caused neither disappointment 
nor disgust to their creators. And so 
with Pepys and his adored protagonist : 
adored not blindly, but with trenchant in- 
sight and enduring, human toleration. I 
have gone over and over the greater part 
of the diary; and the points where, to the 
most suspicious scrutiny, he has seemed 
not perfectly sincere, are so few, so doubt- 
ful, and so petty, that I am ashamed to 
name them. It may be said that we all 
of us write such a diary in airy characters 
upon our brain; but I fear there is a dis- 
tinction to be made; I fear that as we 
render to our consciousness an account 
of our daily fortunes and behavior, we too 
often weave a tissue of romantic compli- 
ments and dull excuses; and even if Mr. 
Pepys were the ass and coward that men 
call him, we must take rank as sillier and 
more cowardly than he. The bald truth 
about oneself, what we are all too timid 
to admit when we are not too dull to see 
it, that was what he saw clearly and set 
down unSparingly. 

It is improbable that the diary can have 
been carried on in the same single spirit 
in which it was begun. Pepys was not 
such an ass, but he must have perceived, 
as he went on, the extraordinary nature 
of the work he was producing. He was 
a great reader, and he knew what other 
books were like. It must, at least, have 
crossed his mind that some one might 
ultimately decipher the manuscript, and 
he himself, with all his pains and pleas- 
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ures, be resuscitated in some later day ; 
and the thought, although discouraged, 
must have warmed his heart. He was 
not such an ass, besides, but.he must 
have been conscious of the deadly ex- 
plosives, the guncotton and the giant 
powder, he was hoarding in his drawer. 
Let some contemporary light upon the 
journal, and Pepys was plunged forever 
in social and political disgrace. We can 
trace the growth of his terrors by two 
facts. In 1660, while the diary was still 
in its youth, he tells about it, as a matter 
of course, to a lieutenant in the navy; 
but in 1669, when it was already near an 
end, he could have bitten his tongue out, 
as the saying is, because he had let slip 
his secret to one so grave and friendly as 
Sir William Coventry. And from two 
other facts I think we may infer that he 
had entertained even if he had not ac- 
quiesced in the thought of a far-distant 
publicity. The first is of capital impor- 
tance: the diary was not destroyed. The 
second —that he took unusual precau- 
tions to confound the cipher in “ rogue- 
ish” passages — proves, beyond question, 
that he was thinking of some other reader 
besides himself. Perhaps while his 
friends were admiring the “ greatness of 
his behavior” at the approach of death, 
he may have had a twinkling hope of im- 
mortality. Zens cujusque is est guisque, 
said his chosen motto; and, as he had 
stamped his mind with every crook and 
foible in the pages of the diary, he might 
feel that what he left behind him was 
indeed himself. There is perhaps no 
other instance so remarkable of the de- 
sire of man for publicity and an enduring 
name. The greatness of his life was 
open, yet he longed to communicate its 
smallness also; and, while contemporaries 
bowed before him, he must buttonhole 
posterity with the news that his periwig 
was once alive with nits. But this 
thought, although I cannot doubt he had 
it, was neither his first nor his deepest; 
it did not color one word that he wrote; 
and the diary, for as long as he kept it, 
remained what it was when he began, 
a private pleasure for himself. It was 
his bosom secret; it added a zest to all 
his pleasures; he lived in and for it, and 
might well write these solemn words, 
when he closed that confidant forever: 
“ And so I betake myself to that course 
which is almost as much as to see myself 
go into the grave; for which, and all the 


discomforts that will accompany my being 
blind, the good God prepare me.” 





A LIBERAL GENIUS. 


Pepys spent part of a certain winter 
Sunday, when he had taken physic, com- 
posing “a song in praise of a liberal 
genius (such as I take my own to be) to 
all studies and pleasures.” Thesong was 
unsuccessful, but the diary is, in a sense, 
the very song that he was seeking; and 
his portrait by Hales, so admirably repro- 
duced in Mynors Bright’s edition, is a 
confirmation of the diary. Hales, it would 
appear, had known his business; and 
though he put his sitter to a deal of 
trouble, almost breaking his neck “to 
have the portrait fyll of shadows,” and 
draping him in an Indian gown hired ex- 
pressly for the purpose, he was pre- 
occupied about no merely picturesque 
effects, but to portray the essence of the 
man. Whether we read the picture by 
the diary or the diary by the picture, we 
shall at least agree that Hales was among 
the number of those who can “surprise 
the manners in the face.” Here we have 
a mouth pouting, moist with desires; 
eyes greedy, protuberant, and yet apt for 
weeping too; a nose great alike in char- 
acter and dimensions; and altogether a 
most fleshly, melting countenance. The 
face is attractive by its promise of reci- 
procity. I have used the word greedy, 
but the reader must not suppose that he 
can change it for that closely kindred one 
of hungry, for there is here no aspiration, 
no waiting for better things, but an ani- 
mal joy in all that comes. It could never 
be the face of an artist ; it is the face of 
a viveur — kindly, pleased, and pleasing, 
protected from excess and upheld in con- 
tentment by the shifting versatility of his 
desires. For a single desire is more 
rightly to be called a lust; but there is 
health in a variety, where one may bal- 
ance and control another. 

The whole world, town or country, was 
to Pepys a garden of Armida. Wherever 
he went, his steps were winged with the 
most eager expectation; whatever he did, 
it was done with the most lively pleasure. 
An insatiable curiosity in all the shows of 
the world and all the secrets of knowledge 
filled him brimful of the longing to travel, 
and supported him in the toils of study. 
Rome was the dream of his life; he was 
never happier than when he read or talked 
of the eternal city. When he was in 
Holland, he was “with child” to see any 
strange thing. Meeting some friends and 
singing with them in a palace near the 
Hague, his pen fails him to express his 
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passion of delight, “the more so because 
in a heaven of pleasure and in a strange 
country.” He must go to see all famous 
executions. He must needs visit the 
body of a murdered man, defaced “ with a 
broad wound,” he says, “that makes my 
hand now shake to write of it.” He 
learned to dance, and was “like to make 
a dancer.” . He learned to sing, and 
walked about Gray’s Inn Fields “ hum- 
ming to myself (which is now my constant 
practice) the trillo.” He learned to play 
the lute, the flute, the flageolet, and the 
theorbo, and it was not the fault of his in- 
tention if he did not learn the harpsichord 
or the spinet. He learned to compose 
songs, and burned to give forth “a 
scheme and theory of music not yet ever 
made in the world.” When he heard “a 
fellow whistle like a bird exceeding well,” 
he promised to return another day and 
give an angel for a lesson in the art. 
Once, he writes, “I took the Bezan back 
with me, and with a brave gale and tide 
reached up that night to the Hope, taking 
great pleasure in learning the seamen’s 
manner of singing when they sound the 
depths.” If he found himself rusty in his 
Latin grammar, he must fall to it like a 
schoolboy. He was a member of Har- 
rington’s Club fill its dissolution, and of 


the Royal Society before it had received 


the name. Boyle’s “ Hydrostastics ” was 
“of infinite delight” to him, walking in 
Barnes Elms. We find him comparing 
Bible concordances, a captious judge of 
sermons, deep in Descartes and Aristotle. 
We find him, in a single year, studying 
timber and the measurement of timber; 
tar and oil, hemp, and the process of pre- 
paring cordage; mathematics and ac- 
counting; the hull and the rigging of 
ships from a model; and “looking and 
improving himself of the (naval) stores 
with *’—hark to the fellow! — “great 
delight.” His familiar spirit of delight 
was not the same with Shelley’s; but 
how true it was to him through life! He 
is only copying something, and behold, 
he “ takes great pleasure to rule the lines, 
and have the capital words wrote with red 
ink;” he has only had his coal-cellar 
emptied and cleaned, and behold, “it do 
please him exceedingly.” A hog’s hars- 
lett is “‘a piece of meat he loves.” He 
cannot ride home in my Lord Sandwich’s 
coach, but he must exclaim, with breath- 
less gusto, “his noble, rich coach.” 
When he is bound for a supper party, he 
anticipates a “glut of pleasure.” When 
he has a new watch, “ to see my childish- 
ness,” says he, “I could not forbear car- 
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rying it in my hand and seeing what 
o’clock it was an hundred times.” To go 
to Vauxhall, he says, and “to hear the 
nightingales and other birds, hear fiddles, 
and there a harp and here a Jew’s trump, 
and here laughing, and there fine people 
walking, is mighty divertising.” And the 
nightingales, I take it, were particular] 

dear to him; and it was again “ with 
great pleasure” that he paused to hear 
them as he walked to Woolwich, while the 
fog was rising and the April sun broke 
through. 

He must always be doing something 
agreeable, and, by preference, two agree- 
able things at once. In his house he had 
a box of carpenter’s tools, two dogs, an 
eagle, a canary, and a blackbird that 
whistled tunes, lest, even in that full life, 
he should chance upon an empty moment. 
If he had to wait fora dish of poached 
eggs, he must put in the time by playing 
on the flageolet; ifa sermon were dull, 
he must read in the Book of Tobit, or 
divert his mind with sly advances on the 
nearest women. When he walked, it 
must be with a book in his pocket to 
beguile the way in case the nightingales 
were silent; and even along the streets 
of London, with so many pretty faces to 
be spied for and dignitaries to be saluted, 
his trail was marked by little debts “ for 
wine, pictures, etc.,” the true headmark 
of a life intolerant of any joyless passage. 
He had a kind of idealism in pleasure ; 
like the princess in the fairy story, he was 
conscious of a rose-leaf out of place. 
Dearly as he loved to talk, he could not en- 
joy nor shine in a conversation when he 
thought himself unsuitably dressed. Dear- 
ly as he loved eating, he “ knew not how to 
eat alone ;” pleasure for him must height- 
en pleasure; and the eye and ear must be 
flattered like the palate ere he avow him- 
self content. He had no zest in a good 
dinner when it fell to be eaten “in a bad 
street and in a periwig-maker’s house ;” 
and a collation was spoiled for him by 
indifferent music. His body was inde- 
fatigable, doing him yeoman’s service in 
this breathless chase of pleasures. On 
April 11, 1662, he mentions that he went 
to bed “weary, which J seldom am;” and 
already over thirty, he would sit up all 
night cheerfully to see a comet. “But it 
is never pleasure that exhausts the pleas- 
ure-seeker; for in that career, as in all 
others, it is failure that kills. The man 
who enjoys so wholly and bears so impa- 
tiently the slightest widowhood from joy, 
is just the man to lose a night’s rest over 
some paltry question of his right to fiddle 
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on the leads, or to be “vexed to the 
blood” by a solecism in his wife’s attire ; 
and we find in consequence that he was 
always peevish when he was hungry, and 
that his head “aked mightily” after a 
dispute. But nothing could divert him 
from his aim in life; his remedy in care 
was the same as his delight in prosperity ; 
it was with pleasure, and with pleasure 
only, that he sought to drive out sorrow; 
ak whether he was jealous of his wife 
or skulking from a bailiff, he would equally 
take refuge in the theatre. There, if the 
house be full and the company noble, if 
the songs be tunable, the actors perfect, 
and the play diverting, this odd hero of 
the secret y Sone this private self-adorer, 
will speedily be healed of his distresses. 

Equally pleased with a watch, a coach, 
a piece of meat, a tune upon the fiddle, 
or a fact in hydrostatics, Pepys was 
pleased yet more by the beauty, the worth, 
the mirth, or the mere scenic attitude in 
life of his fellow-creatures. He shows 
himself throughout a sterling humanist. 
Indeed, he who loves himself, not in idle 
vanity, but with a plenitude of knowledge, 
is the best equipped of all to love his 
neighbors. And perhaps it is in this 
sense that charity may be most properly 
said to begin at home. It does not mat- 


ter what quality a person has, Pepys can 


appreciate and love him for it. He “ fills 
his eyes” with the beauty of Lady Cas- 
tlemaine; indeed, he may be said to dote 
upon the thought of her for years; if a 
woman be good-looking and not painted, 
he will walk miles to have another sight 
of her; and even when a lady by a mis- 
chance spat upon his clothes, he was im- 
mediately consoled when he had observed 
that she was pretty. But, on the other 
hand, he is delighted to see Mrs. Pett 
upon her knees, and speaks thus of his 
Aunt James: “a poor, religious, well- 
meaning, good soul, talking of nothing 
but God Almighty, and that with so much 
innocence that mightily pleased me.” He 
is taken with Pen’s merriment and loose 
songs, but not less taken with the sterling 
worth of Coventry. He is jolly with a 
drunken sailor, but listens with interest 
and patience, as he rides the Essex roads, 
to the story of a Quaker’s spiritual trials 
and convictions. He lends a critical ear 
to the discourse of kings and royal dukes. 
He spends an evening at Vauxhall with 
“ Killigrew and young Newport — loose 
company,” says “ “but worth.a man’s 
being in for once, to know the nature of 
it, and their manner of talk and lives.” 
And when a rag boy lights him home, he 
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examines him about his business and 
other ways of livelihood for. destitute 
children. This is almost halfway to the 
beginning of philanthropy; had it only 
been the fashion, as it is at present, 
Pepys had perhaps been a man famous 
for good deeds. And it is through this 
quality that he rises, at times, superior 
to his surprising egotism; his interest in 
the love affairs of others is, indeed, imper- 
sonal; he is filled with concern for my 
Lady Castlemaine, whom he only knows 
by sight, shares in her very jealousies, 
joys with her in her successes; and it is 
not untrue, however strange it seems in 
his abrupt presentment, that he loved his 
maid Jane because she was in love with 
his man Tom. 

Let us hear him, for once, at length: 
“So the women and W. Hewer and I 
walked upon the Downes, where a flock 
of sheep was; and the most pleasant and 
innocent sight that ever I saw in my life. 
We found a shepherd and his little boy 
reading, far from any houses or sight of 
people, the Bible to him; so 1 made the 
boy read to me, which he did with the 
forced tone that children do usually read, 
that was mighty pretty; and then I did 
give him something, and went to the 
father, and talked with him. He did con- 
tent himself mightily in my liking his 
boy’s reading, and did bless God for him, 
the most like one of the old patriarchs 
that ever I saw in my life, and it brought 
those thoughts of the old age of the world 
in my mind for two or three days after. 
We took notice of his woolen knit stock- 
ings of two colors mixed, and of his shoes 
shod with iron, both at the toe and heels, 
and with great nails in the soles of his 
feet, which was mighty pretty; and taking 
notice of them, ‘Why,’ says the poor 
man, ‘the downes, you see, are full of 
stones, and we are faine to shoe ourselves 
thus; and these,’ says he, ‘ will make the 
stones fly till they ring before me.’ I 
did give the poor man something, for 
which he was mighty thankful, and I tried 
to cast stones with his hornecrooke. He 
values his dog mightily, that would turn 
a sheep any way which he would have 
him, when he goes to fold them; told me 
there was about eighteen score sheep in 
his flock, and that he hath four shillings 
a week the year round for keeping of 
them; and Mrs. Turner, in the common 
fields here, did — one of the pret- 
tiest nosegays that ever I saw in my 
life.” 

And so the story rambles on to the end 
of that day’s pleasuring; with cups of 
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milk, and glowworms, and people walking 
at sundown with their wives and children, 
and all the way home Pepys still dream- 
ing “of the old age of the world” and 
the early innocence of man. This was 
how he walked through life, his eyes and 
ears wide open, and his hand, you will 
observe, not shut; and thus he observed 
the lives, the speech, and the manners of 
his. fellow-men, with prose fidelity of de- 
tail and yet a lingering glamor of ro- 
mance. 

It was “two or three days after” that 
he extended this passage in the pages of 
his journal, and the style has thus the 
benefit of some reflection. Itis generally 
supposed that, as a writer, Pepys must 
rank at the bottom of the scale of merit. 
But a style which is indefatigably lively, 
telling, and picturesque through six large 
volumes of everyday experience, which 
deals with the whole matter of a life, and 
yet is rarely wearisome, which conde- 
scends to the most fastidious particulars, 
and yet sweeps all away in the forth-right 
current of the narrative—such a style 
may be ungrammatical, it may be inele- 
gant it may be one tissue of mistakes, 

ut it can never be devoid of merit. The 
first and the true function of the writer 
has been thoroughly performed through- 
out; and though the manner of his utter- 


ance may be childishly awkward, the mat- 
ter has been transformed and assimilated 
by his unfeigned interest and delight. 
The gusto of the man speaks out fierily 


after all these years. For the difference 
between Pepys and Shelley, to return to 
that half-whimsical approximation, is one 
of quality but not one of degree; in his 
sphere, Pepys felt as keenly, and his is 
the true prose of poetry — prose because 
the spirit of the man was narrow and 
earthly, but poetry because he was de- 
lightedly ative. Hence, in such a passage 
as this about the Epsom shepherd, the 
result upon the reader’s mind is entire 
conviction and unmingled pleasure. So, 
you feel, the thing fell out, not otherwise ; 
and you would no more change it than 
you would change a sublimity of Shake- 
speare’s, a homely touch of Bunyan’s, or 
a favored reminiscence of your own. 
There never was a man nearer being 
an artist, who yet was not one. The tang 
was in the family; while he was writing 
the journal for our enjoyment in his 
comely house in Navy Gardens, no fewer 
than two of his cousins were tramping 
the fens, kit under arm, to make music to 
the country girls. But he himself, though 
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he could play so many instruments and 
pass judgment in so many fields of art, 
remained an amateur. It is not given to 
any one so keenly to enjoy, without some 
greater power to understand. That he 
did not like Shakespeare as an artist for 
the stage may be a fault, but it is not 
without either parallel or excuse. He 
certainly admired him as a poet; he was 
the first beyond mere actors on the rolls 
of that innumerable army who have got 
“To be or not to be” by heart. Nor was 
he content with that; it enated his mind; 
he quoted it to himself in the pages of 
the diary, and, rushing in where angels 
fear to tread, he set it to music. Nothing, 
indeed, is more notable than the heroic 
quality of the verses that our little sen- 
sualist in a periwig chose out to marry 
with his own mortal strains. Some gust 
from brave Elizabethan times must have 
warmed his spirit, as he sat tuning his 
sublime theorbo. ‘To be or not to be. 
Whether ’tis nobler” — “ Beauty retire, 
thou dost my pity move” —“It is de- 
creed, nor shall thy fate, O Rome” — 
open and dignified in the sound, various 
and majestic in the sentiment, it was no 
inapt, as it was certainly no timid, spirit 
that selected such a range of themes. Of 
“Gaze not on Swans,” I know no more 
than those four words; yet that also 
seems to promise well. It was, however, 
on a probable suspicion, the work of his 
master, Mr. Berkenshaw —as the draw- 
ings that figure at the breaking up of a 
young ladies’ seminary are the work of 
the professor attached to the establish- 
ment. - Mr. Berkenshaw was not alto- 
gether happy in his pupil. The amateur 
cannot usually rise into the artist, some 
leaven of the world still clogging him, and 
we find Pepys behaving like a pickthank 
to the man who taught him composition. 
In relation to the stage, which he so 
warmly loved and understood, he was not 
only more hearty, but more generous to 
others. Thus he encounters Colonel 
Reames, “a man,” says he, “who under- 
stands and loves a play as well as I, and 
I love him,for it.” And again, when he 
and his wife had seen a most ridiculous 
insipid piece, “Glad we were,” he writes, 
“that Betterton had no part in it.” It is 
by such a zeal and loyalty to those who 
labor for his delight that the amateur 
= worthy of the artist. And it should 
e kept in mind that, not only in art, but 
in morals, Pepys rejoiced to recognize 
his betters. There was not one speck of 
envy in the whole human-hearted egoist. 
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RESPECTABILITY. 


WHEN writers inveigh against respec- 
tability, in the present degraded meaning 
of the word, they are usually suspected 
of a taste for clay pipes and beer cellars ; 
and their performances are thought to 
hail from the Owl’s Nest of the comedy. 
They have something more, however, in 
their eye, than the dulness of a round 
million dinner parties that sit down yearly 
in old England. For to do anything be- 
cause others do it, and not because the 
thing is good, or kind, or honest in its 
own right, is to resign all moral control 
and captaincy upon yourself, and go post- 
haste to the devil with the greater num- 
ber. .We smile over the ascendency of 
priests; but I had rather follow a priest 
than what they call the leaders of society. 
No life can better than that of Pepys il- 
lustrate the dangers of this respectable 
theory of living. For what can be more 
untoward than the occurrence, at a critical 
period and while the habits are still pli- 
able, of such a sweeping transformation 
as the return of Charles the Second? 
Round went the whole fleet of England 
on the other tack; and while a few tall 
pintas, Milton or Pen, still sailed a lonely 
course by the stars and their own private 
compass, the cock-boat, Pepys, must go 
about with the majority among “the stu- 
pid starers and the loud huzzas.” 

The respectable are not led so much 
‘by any desire of applause as by a positive 
need for countenance. The weaker and 
the tamer the man, the more will he re- 
quire this support; and any positive qual- 
ity relieves him, by just so much, of this 
dependence. In a dozen ways, Pepys 
was quite strong enough to please himself 
without regard for others; but his posi- 
tive qualities were not co-extensive with 
the field of conduct ; and in many parts of 
life he followed, with gleeful precision, in 
the footprints of the contemporary Mrs. 
Grundy. In morals, particularly, he lived 
by the countenance of others; felt a slight 
from another more keenly than a mean- 
ness in himself; and then first repented 
when he was found out. You could talk 
of religion or morality to such a man ; and 
by the artist side of him, by his lively 
sympathy and apprehension, he could rise, 
as it were dramatically, to the significance 
of what you said. All that matter in reli- 
gion which has been nicknamed other- 
worldliness, was strictly in his gamut; but 
a rule of life that should make a man 
rudely virtuous, following right in good 
report and ill report, was a foolishness 
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and a stumbling-block to Pepys. He was 
much thrown across the Friends; and 
nothing can be more instructive than his 
attitude towards these most interesting 
people of thatage. I have mentioned how 
he conversed with one as he rode; when 
he saw some brought from a meeting un- 
der arrest, “I would to God,” said he, 
“they would either conform, or be more 
wise and not be catched;” and to a 
Quaker in his own office he extended a 
timid though effectual protection. Mean- 
while there was growing up next door to 
him that beautiful nature, William Pen. 
It is odd that Pepys condemned him fora 
fop; odd, though natural enough when 
you see Pen’s portrait, that Pepys was 
jealous of him with his wife. But the 
cream of the story is when Pen publishes 
his “Sandy Foundation Shaken,” and 
Pepys has it read aloud by his wife. “I 
find it,” he says, “so well writ as, I think, 
it is too good for him ever to have writ it; 
and it is a serious sort of book, and not fit 
for everybody to read.” Nothing is more 
galling to the merely respectable than to 
be brought in contact with religious ar- 
dor. Pepys had his own foundation, 
sandy enough, but dear to him from prac- 
tical considerations, and he would read 
the book with true uneasiness of spirit; 
for conceive the blow if, by some plaguy 
accident, this Pen were to convert him! 
It was a different kind of doctrine that he 
judged profitable for himself and others. 
“A good sermon of Mr. Gifford’s at our 
church, upon ‘ Seek ye first the kingdom 
of heaven.’ A very excellent and persua- 
sive, good and moral sermon. He showed, 
like a wise man, that righteousness is a 
surer moral way of being rich than sin and 
villany.” Itis thus that respectable peo- 
ple desire to have their Greathearts ad- 
dress them, telling, in mild accents, how 
you may make the best of both worlds, 
and be a moral hero without courage, 
kindness, or troublesome reflection ; and 
thus the Gospel, cleared of Eastern meta- 
phor, becomes a manual of worldly pru- 
dence, and a handybook for Pepys and 
the successful merchant. 

The respectability of Pepys was deeply 
grained. He has no idea of truth except 
for the diary. He has no care that a 
thing shall be, if it but appear; gives out 
that he has inherited a good estate, when 
he has seemingly got nothing but a law- 
suit; and is pleased to be thought liberal 
when he knows he has been mean. He 
is conscientiously ostentatious. I say 
conscientiously, with reason. He could 
never have been taken for a fop, like Pen, 
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but arrayed himself in a manner nicely 
suitable to his position. For long he hes- 
itated to assume the famous periwig; for 
a public man should travel gravely with 
the fashions, not foppishly before, nor 
dowdily behind, the central movement of 
his age. For long he durst not keep a 
carriage; that, in his circumstances, 
would have been improper; but a time 
comes, with the growth of his fortune, 
when the impropriety has shifted to the 
other side, and he is “ashamed to be seen 
in a hackney.” Pepys talked about being 
“a Quaker or some very melancholy 
thing ;” for my part, I can imagine noth. 
ing so melancholy, because nothing half 
so silly, as to be concerned about such 
problems. But so respectability and the 
duties of society haunt and burden their 
poor devotees; and what seems at first 
the very primrose path of life proves diffi- 
cult and thorny like the rest. And the 
time comes to Pepys, as to all the merely 
respectable, when he must not only order 
his pleasures, but even clip his virtuous 
movements, to the public pattern of the 
age. There was some juggling among 


officials to avoid direct taxation; and 
Pepys, with a noble impulse, growing 
ashamed of this dishonesty, designed to 
charge himself with 1,000/.; but finding 


none to set him an example, “nobody of 
our ablest merchants ” with this moderate 
liking for clean hands, he judged it “ not 
decent; ” he feared it would “ be thought 
vain glory ;”’ and, rather than appear sin- 
gular, cheerfully remained a thief. One 
able merchant’s countenance, and Pepys 
had dared to do an honest act! Had he 
found one brave spirit, properly recog- 
nized by society, he might have gone far 
as adisciple. Mrs. Turner, it is true, can 
fill him full of sordid scandal, and make 
him believe, against the testimony of his 
senses, that Pen’s venison pasty stank like 
the devil; but, on the other hand, Sir 
William Coventry can raise him by a 
word into another being. Pepys, hen 
he is with Coventry, talks in the vein of 
an old Roman. What does he care for 
office or emolument? “Thank God, I 
have enough of my own,” says he, “to 
buy mea good book and a good fiddle, 
and I have a good wife.” And again, we 
find this pair projecting an old age when 
an ungrateful country shall have dis- 
missed them from the field of public ser- 
vice; Coventry living retired in a fine 
house, and Pepys dropping in, “it may be, 
to read a chapter of Seneca.” 

Under this influence, the only good one 
in his life, Pepys continued zealous and, 
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for the period, pure in his employment. 
He would not be “ bribed to be unjust,” 
he says, though he was “not so squeam- 
ish as to refuse a present after,” suppose 
the king to have received nowrong. His 
new arrangement for the victualling of 
Tangier, he tells us with honest complae 
cency, will save the king a thousand and 
gain Pepys three hundred pounds a year 
—a statement which exactly fixes the 
degree of the age’s enlightenment. But 
for his industry and capacity no praise 
can be too high. It was an unending 
struggle for the man to stick to his busi- 
ness in such a garden of Armida as he 
found this life; and the story of his oaths, 
so often broken, so courageously renewed, 
is worthy rather of admiration than the 
contempt it has received. 

Elsewhere, and beyond the sphere of 
Coventry’s influence, we find him losing 
scruples and daily complying further with 
the age. When he began the journal, he 
was a trifle prim and Puritanic; merry 
enough, to be sure, over his private cups, 
and still remembering Magdalene ale 
and his acquaintance with Mrs. Ains- 
worth of Cambridge. But youth is a hot 
season with all; when a man smells April 
and May he is apt at times to stumble; 
and in spite of a disordered practice, 
Pepys’s theory, the better things that he 
approved and followed after, we may even 
say were strict. Where there was “tag, 
rag, and bobtail, dancing, singing, and 
drinking,” he felt “ashamed, and went 
away ;” and when he slept in church, he 
prayed God forgive him. In but a little 
while we find him with some ladies keep- 
ing each other awake, “from spite,” as 
though not to sleep in church were an 
obvious hardship; and yet later he calmly 
passes the time of service, looking about 
him, through a telescope, on all the 
pretty women. His favorite ejaculation, 
“Lord!” occurs but once that I have ob- 
served in 1660, never in ’61, twice in ’62, 
and at least five times in ’63; after which 
the “ Lords ” may be said to pullulate like 
herrings, with here and there a solitary 
“damned,” as it were a whale among the 
shoal. He and his wife, once filled with 
dudgeon by some innocent freedoms at a 
marriage, are soon content to go pleasur- 
ing with my Lord Brouncker’s mistress, 
who was not even, by his own account, 
the most discreet of mistresses. Tag, 
rag, and bobtail, dancing, singing, and 
drinking, become his natural element ; 
actors and actresses, and drunken, roar- 
ing courtiers are to be found in his 
society; until the man grew so involved 
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with Saturnalian manners and companions 
that he was shot almost unconsciously 
into the grand domestic crash of 1668. 
That was the legitimate issue and pun- 
ishment of years of staggering walk and 
conversation. The man who has smoked 
his pipe for half a century in a powder 
magazine finds himself at last the author 
and the victim of a hideous disaster. So 
with our pleasant-minded Pepys and his 
peccadilloes. All of a sudden as he still 
trips dexterously enough among the dan- 
gers of a double-faced career, thinking no 
reat evil, humming to himself the trillo, 
ate takes the further conduct of that mat- 
ter from his hands, and brings him face to 
face with the consequences of his acts. 
For a man still, after so many years, the 
lover, although not the constant lover, of 
his wife —for a man, besides, who was 
so greatly careful of appearances — the 
revelation of his infidelities was a crush- 
ing blow. The tears that he shed, the 
indignities that he endured, are not to be 
measured. A vulgar woman, and now 
justly incensed, Mrs. Pepys spared him 
no detail of suffering. She was violent, 
threatening him with the tongs; she was 
careless of his honor, driving him to in- 
sult the mistress whom she had driven 
him to betray and to discard; worst of 
all, she was hopelessly inconsequent, in 
word and thought and deed, now lulling 
him with reconciliations, and anon flam- 
ing forth again with the original anger. 
Pepys had not used his wife well; he had 
wearied her with jealousies, even while 
himself unfaithful; he had grudged her 
clothes and pleasures, while lavishing 
both upon himself; he had abused her in 
words; he had bent his fist at her in an- 
er; he had once blacked her eye ; and it 
is one of the oddest particulars in that 
odd diary of his, that, while the injury 
is referred to once in passing, there is no 
hint as to the occasion or the manner of 
the blow. But now, when he is in the 
wrong, nothing can exceeed the long-suf- 
fering affection of this impatient husband. 
While he was still sinning and still un- 
discovered, he seems not to have known 
a touch of penitence stronger than what 
might lead him to take his wife to the 
theatre, or for an airing, or to give her a 
new dress by way of compensation. Once 
found out, however, and he seems to him- 
self to have lost all claim to decent usage. 
It is perhaps the strongest instance of 
his externality. His wife may do what 
she pleases, and though he may groan, it 
will never occur to him to blame her; he 
has no weapon left but tears and the most 
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abject submission. We should perhaps 
have respected him more had he not given 
way so utterly — above all, had he refused 
to write, under his wife’s dictation, an in- 
sulting letter to his unhappy fellow-culprit, 
Miss Willet ; but somehow I believe we 
like him better as he was. 

The death of his wife, following so 
shortly after, must have stamped the im- 
pression of this episode upon his mind. 
For the remaining years of his long life 
we have no diary to help us, and we have 
seen already how little stress is to be laid 
upon the tenor of his correspondence ; 
but what with the recollection of the ca- 
tastrophe of his married life, what with the 
natural influence of his advancing years 
and reputation, it seems not unlikely that 
the period of gallantry was at an end for 
Pepys; and it is beyond a doubt that he 
sat down at last to an honored and agreea- 
ble old age among his books and music, 
the correspondent of Sir Isaac Newton, 
and, in one instance at least, the poetical 
counsellor of Dryden. Through all this 
period, that diary which contained the 
secret memoirs of his life, with all its 
inconsistencies and escapades, had been 
religiously preserved ; nor, when he came 
to die, does he appear to have provided 
for its destruction. So we may conceive 
him faithful to the end to all his dear and 
early memories ; still mindful of Mrs. 
Hely in the woods at Epsom; still light- 
ing at Islington for a cup of kindness to 
the dead; still, if he heard again that air 
that once so much disturbed him, thrill- 
ing at the recollection of the love that 
bound him to his wife. R. L. S. 


From Temple Bar. 
COUSIN FELIX. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MISS MOLLY,” 
“ DELICIA,”’ ETC. 


CHAPTER II. 
(continued). 


SOFTHEARTED, tender Pollie was be- 
coming a perfect dragon in her attempts 
to guard the golden apples, which she felt 
would of a surety be stolen from under 
her watchful eyes, sooner or later. Per- 
haps Mr. Weston did think of a plan of 
help, for the next morning, when break- 
fast was over, and he had heard Mr. War- 
burton ask for Pollie’s presence in the 
library, where he wanted some one to read 
to him, and had watched Cousin Sarah 
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preparing to slip away to her usual morn- 
ing occupation of letter-writing, he asked 
Miss Warburton if she would play one 
eer of billiards with him. Asked her 

Idly before them all, so that any excuse 
would have been difficult; and when she 
attempted a faltering remark about “ many 
duties,” he replied that he would wait till 
all the duties were over. “ Anditis rain- 
ing hard, you see, so out-of-door amuse- 
ment is impossible.” 

And Charity, not knowing what else to 
say, answered “ Yes.” 

On his way to the billiard-room he was 
waylaid arena 

“Mr. Weston.” He stopped, hearing 
the low voice in the passage. 

“ Mr. Weston, I forgot Tast night when 
I said that to you. Do you remember? 
About telling father something against 
Cousin Felix, I forgot I was breaking a 
promise. You must not do it indeed. 
Will you please forget all about it?” 

“ But what was the promise?” 

“It was to Charity. I promised her 
that till I saw him,” with a little stress on 
the words, “I would not think or say any- 
thing against him. You know, of course, 
as Charity says, he may be very nice. 
Will you remember?” 


“Yes,” he nodded, “I will say nothing 


at all; that will be the safest plan.” 

“Yes—I suppose so. Till we see 
him,” with a faint gleam of hope. 

Then Pollie sped back to the library, 
and Mr. Weston dawdled on to the 
billiard-room. A bright fire was burning 
there, and everything looked cheerful. 
He sauntered over to the rug, and stood 
leaning against the mantelpiece, with his 
eyes turned in the direction of the door. 
Would she come? 

“Yes,” he believed so, “but not yet 
perhaps,” and his thoughts returned to 
his own affairs during this interval of 
waiting. 

“T must be off,” he said at length half 
aloud, and then lower still, “ Poor Char- 
ity!” 

But, however much deserving of pity, a 
brave Charity nevertheless, one deserv- 
ing of respect as well. For the secret, 
whereof the first faint whisperings had 
been striving to make themselves heard 
of late, was gradually discovering itself, 
and the low voice, if she cared to listen to 
it, was ready to speak up boldly and plainly 
now. 

But that was what she would not per- 
mit. It was a little aching spot at pres- 
ent, but if not regarded, it might cease to 
ache in time. These sort of wounds do 
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not heal any the quicker for care and 
attention ; far better to ignore them. But 
these pleasant past ten days, all this walk- 
ing and skating, talking and billiard-play- 
ing, would not, she felt, in the future of 
her life, count quite for nought. 

“ You have been a long time,” he said, 
and there was something in his tone 
which brought a delicate flush into Miss 
Warburton’s cheek. 

“TI am sorry,” she replied. “Have I 
really kept you waiting? Let us have our 
game at once, or Pollie will be wanting me 
to go and take her place in the library. [ 
have promised to go at twelve.” 

“1 do not want to play,” he said slowly. 
“T want to talk to you.” 

“Then you have lured me here under 
false pretences, I think,” she made an- 
swer in a would-be playful manner; never- 
theless she did move a few steps nearer 
the fireplace as she spoke, to hear what 
he had to say. 

But before he had time to break the 
silence, the door was opened again to ad- 
mit Pollie —an anxious, harassed-looking 
Pollie. 

“Charity dear, the second post is in, 
and” — with a sudden, impetuous haste 
— “father wants you to come at once and 
answer Cousin Felix’s letter.” 

“Cousin Felix,” repeated Charity faint- 
ly, the color slowly fading away; “oh, 
Pollie!” 

“He is in London,” went on Pollie ex- 
citedly; “he did not even come here /irs¢, 
but he has written, and father wants you 
to go and write to him.” 

“Oh, poor Charity,” went on Pollie, 
taking the two slim white hands in hers, 
utterly heedless of the spectator of this 
little drama, who was leaning up against 
the mantelshelf. What possible interest 
could it have for him? 

“Oh, poor Charity, I would have writ- 
ten, I offered to do so, but father said he 
would rather you did it.” 

“Of course,” said Charity, very low. 
“Why, Pollie,” with a faint attempt at 
speaking lightly, “7am the eldest, | can- 
not have yow take all my duties from me! 
You two,” but she did not give a glance 
towards the tall figure on the hearthrug, 
“must play together. You will have time 
for a good game before luncheon,” and 
she turned away. 

“Oh, Mr. Weston,” cried Pollie, as the 
door closed behind the slight figure, “he 
is coming now. He is actually in En- 
gland,” with a little gasp. 

“ When is he coming?” 

Mr. Weston was no longer a calm, dis- 
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interested spectator, there was something 
of fire and energy in his dark eyes. 

“Wednesday next week, and to-day is 
Thursday.” 

“Wednesday,” he repeated; “that is 
the day of Lady Burnett’s fancy ball, is it 
not?” 

“Yes, Charity is going, and you also, 
are you not?” 

“T think not, I shall probably have left 
by then.” 

“Are you going away?” cried Pollie. 
“*T am so sorry.” 

“ That is very kind of you, Miss Pollie. 
The world is not so very wide; perhaps 
we may meet again.” 

But Pollie shook her head disconso- 
ST: 

“1 shall go away,” she said, “I cannot 
play. I can think of nothing but cousin 
Felix and poor Charity —I must go and 
see what she is doing. But,” turning 
back and glancing up at the steady eyes, 
which looked so sympathetic, “all the 
same I thank you very much for having 
been so kind. I am sure if you could 
have thought of a plan, you would. I 
wish,” a little wistfully, “that my plan 
had been a right one, because it might 
have done some good.” 

“ Abusing Felix, eh, to your father ?” 

“Yes, but still it would have been mean, 
I know. Charity would not have done it, 
so,” with a sigh—“but it does seem a 
pity that she did not have a chance!” 

“She shall have a chance,” said Mr. 
Weston with sudden determination, and 
drawing himself very upright as he spoke 
— spoke almost more to himself than to 
Pollie. “Such as it is, she shall have it.” 

And then Pollie crept away sorrowful 
and heavy-hearted, for Mr. Weston’s 
vague promises did not impress her with 
much hope or comfort. 


CHAPTER III. 

RAIN, rain, still pouring hopelessly, 
steadily down, now at four o’clock just as 
it had done at ten this morning. 

Pollie, forgetting her sorrows for the 
moment, is deep in a story of such vivid 
interest, that she is lost to the whole out- 
side world, as she follows the adventures 
of her heroine step by step, seated in the 
fire’s glow, on a low stool at Mr. Weston’s 
feet. He, Cousin Sarah, and Mr. War- 
burton have been discussing some ques- 
tion of America versus England; this has 
occupied them for the last hour, but now 
tea has been brought in, and the tea- 
maker being absent, there have been sun- 
dry vain endeavors to attract the attention 
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of Miss Pollie, and send her in search of 
her sister. 

“Let me go,” said Mr. Weston, speak- 
ing almost eagerly for him, rising as he 
spoke, as if to put no out of the ques- 
tion. “I suppose I shall find her in the 
schoolroom,” and he was gone before any 
one could prevent him. 

Directly he opened the door, he saw 
his guess had been correct, for the girl 
he was in search of was seated in the 
shabby old armchair, drawn up close to 
the fire. Yes, of course it was Miss 
Warburton, though in a way, unlike her, 
for there was something in the attitude of 
the girl strongly suggestive of tears. 

At the opening of the door, however, 
the head was raised a little, and a suffi- 
ciently steady voice asked: “Is that you, 
Pollie?”” Then immediately added in 
rather a startled tone: “ Mr. Weston!” 

“Yes, itis J, Mr. Weston. You know 
you were called away out of the billiard- 
room this morning, before I had time to 
say what I wanted to say, so now I have 
followed you up here to go on with my 
story.” 

He had crossed the room whilst speak- 
ing, and was now standing in his accus- 
tomed attitude before her, one arm resting 
on the mantelshelf. He spoke quietly, 
very quietly, but there was something in 
his calm, determined tones that made 
Charity lift her head and say quickly, but 
very gently: “No, please do not go on 
with it. I think I would rather not hear 
it.” But as she lifted her head to speak, 
the firelight shining across her face be- 
trayed a gleam of tears on the dark eye- 
lashes. 

“But you shall hear it,” he said with 
sudden determination, kneeling by her 
side and clasping her hands in his. “ Char- 
ity, dear Charity, I love you! You know 
it, you must know it. Will you forget 
what a short time we have known each 
other, and promise to be my wife?” 

“T cannot,” in a soft, Ae voice, but 


with the words, splash fell a large tear on 
to the hand that held hers. 
“What are you crying for?” without 


heeding her words. “ You were crying 
when | came in: you have been unhappy 
all day. May I not even know what is 
the matter?” 

But there was no reply. 

“Charity!” she started at the word. 

“You must not call me that,” she said. 

“You must give me areason then. I 
cannot take your words yet as an answer to 
my question, for, Charity, I love you!” 

“But you must!” she cried, drawing 
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away her hands from his, and rising to 
her feet with sudden decision. “ My an- 
swer to your question is ‘ No.’” 

The tears were gone now; she was 
standing opposite him, the width of the 
fireplace Soeween them — the stately 
Charity Warburton he had first known — 
and he felt very much further apart from 
her than he had done from the tearful girl 
seated in the old armchair. 

Nevertheless he was in earnest, and no 
fancied separation should affect him. 
So he took a couple of steps nearer to her, 
till he stood by her side once more. She 
did not shrink away from him, but stood 
perfectly still, only she never raised her 
eyes. Then,—‘ You do zot love me?” 
That was what he said quite low, as he 
thus paused beside her. He waited what 
might have been a whole minute in per- 
fect silence, the only sound the noisy 
ticking of the clock, and then with an im- 
patient movement he turned away. 

“ Silence means consent,” then he said 
a little bitterly. “I will not bother you 
any more. Good-bye, Miss Warburton !” 

She had not looked up till then, but as 
he said those words, almost involuntarily 
she raised her eyes to his, and all their 
sad story was so easytoread. Even then 
she made no answer in words, made no 
attempt to prevent his departure. 

But Mr. Weston turned back at once. 
“ Charity,” he said, in a troubled voice, 
“look up,” and she obeyed. 

“ Charity,” he went on, a red flush for 
a moment appearing on his dark cheek, 
“TI believe,” with a momentary hesitation, 
“that you do like me.” 

“Mr. Weston,” she replied, clasping 
her two hands tightly together, and her 
low voice grew lower still as she spoke, 
“if I tell you one thing you will under- 
stand why you must go away at once, and 
never speak to me any more. I am to 
marry Cousin Felix.” 

“ Yes,” he said, “so I have been told.” 
He did not mention Pollie’s name, and 
Charity never thought of her. 

Her father was the person she did think 
of ; but what did it matter after all? Ina 
little while every one would know it, only 
— “Mr. Weston, then z/ you knew it —” 

“ You think I should not have spoken. 
But I do not see that. You are not en- 
gaged to him. It is only fair I should 
take my chance, and I have taken it. And 
I believe,” with sudden vehemence, “ that 
if there were no Cousin Felix in the case, 
I should have won you. Is it not so? 
Say yes, Charity.” 

“It is very hard!” she cried, not an- 
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swering his words. “I have caused you 
trouble, and yet I have tried so hard to 
do right, and everything seems wrong.” 

“Don’t look like that, Charity. You 
shall do right, or rather, what you think 
right. I shall not try to prevent you! I 
will go away to-night, or té-morrow morn- 
ing, and you shall never see me again, 
and you shall sacrifice yourself as you 
see fit, or rather as your father sees fit, 
for it is for his sake, I suppose, you 
are doing it. But first of all, dry your 
tears, forget all I have said to you, re- 
member only what friends we have been 
these last three weeks, and tell me {the 
whole story. Perhaps a door of escape 
may yet open!” 

But though Charity shook her head at 
that, she allowed herself to be calmed by 
his friendly words, and to be enticed bac 
to her favorite seat. 

And then she poured forth the whole 
story, as she had learned to know it so 
well of late, and almost unknowingly to 
herself, contrived at the same time to let 
the secret of her own young heart be 
clearly seen by the dark, watchful eyes. 

“‘ Now I have told you everything,” she 
said, ‘‘as you asked me, and,” hesitating, 
“of course it was fair you should know, 
as” —and here she paused, but the 
wistful looks in the pretty eyes said the 
rest. 

“ Yes,” said her listener, “ I have heard 
it all, and my opinion is that you are 
wrong. No, 9 must listen to me now.” 
Perhaps Mr. Weston had been a little de- 
ceived by Charity’s girlish, shrinking 
manner ; had not quite realized the strong, 
powerful will that lay beneath it. 

“No,” she said, in those soft, firm 
tones he had learned to know. “ You 
mean well, but I do not want to hear the 
other side of it. There may be one, of 
course, but it does not affect me. Fa- 
ther wishes it, and that is all I care to 
know.” 

“But Charity” — Mr. Weston was fir- 
ing his last shots now, in the intervals of 
pacing up and down the room, and Char- 
ity was seated very still and upright, 
with folded hands, to receive them. “ But 
Charity, if Ae knew — your father, I mean 
—that you did not want it-——” 

“ He will never know.” 

“ He should know; things are different 
now even to what they weie three weeks 
ago, when you first promised him.” 

“Things are just the same as far as 
Felix and I are concerned,” she an- 
swered, though her cheeks grew a shade 
whiter. “Father is old and blind, and 
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trusts me; he shall never know that,” her 
voice faltered, “I was tempted to break 
my trust.” 

Mr. Weston turned away in silence, and 
took another turn the whole length of the 
room ere speaking. 

“And Felix?” then he questioned. 
“When he comes, he,” with a sort of 
triumph in his tones, “ may not like you.” 

“Then I shall be free. My pride,” 
with a half laugh, “will not be much 
hurt.” 

“ And supposing,” he was standing still 
now, looking down with tender, pitiful 
eyes on her slight, upright figure, “sup- 
posing he should wish to marry you for — 
for the sake of other things, although — ” 

“ Although he did not like me?” Her 
voice trembled a little then, but she went on 
quite firmly, “‘ You must notsay that. We 
have agreed, Pollie and I, not to believe 
anything against him until we see him. 
You must not let me break that promise.” 
Mr. Weston turned abruptly away. 

“You have conquered,” then he said. 
“ T shall go; I do not care to stay in this 
happy home anylonger. But tell me first, 


did you write to Warburton to-day?” 
“Yes; he wants to come next Wednes- 
day or Thursday.” 
* And what a say to him?” 


“ Just what my father told me: that we 
should be glad to see him.” 

“ Nothingelse?” There was a shadow 
of anxiety in his tone. 

“ Nothing,” lifting her sweet eyes to 
his, but a shade of color swept over her 
face as she spoke. 

He noted it, though he made no further 
remark — perhaps noted it with a half 
doubt, but she had spoken the truth. 
Was there any necessity to own to the 
great tear that had fallen right in the 
cenire of the neat “ Charity Warburton” 
—a tear, which would, if the postboy had 
not been waiting for the letters, have 
necessitated a fresh sheet of paper, but 
under the circumstances was quite im- 
possible? So she had folded it up, and 
posted it, with a momentary passing 
thought — would he care? —even if he 
had known. Her tears and her smiles 
were alike immaterial to him, and she had 
only recalled it at the sound of Edward 
Weston’s pitying voice. 

“lam going, then, Charity,” he went 
on, “so this is good-bye, for even if I see 
you again, it will not be alone. But re- 
member, I shall watch and wait. If,” 
speaking very quietly, “if Warburton 
comes and you do not marry him, I shall 
come back. Do you understand?” 
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“Yes.” The tears were gathering 
thickly now, but she brushed them away, 
and raised her head. “ Yes, but I ss «| 
rather that you did not think of it. I 
know geal that I shall marry Cousin 
Felix.” 

“So be it. Whatever happens, I shall 
never regret that I have known you. I 
think, Charity ” — his voice falling — “you 
are the sweetest, bravest woman I ever 
met. Such a daughter would make a 
good wife to any one!” 

Courage, Charity, it is nearly over now. 

These fights are very hard, and a wom- 
an’s weapons are so few, and her buckler 
so easily pierced, but then every victory 
gained is fresh strength for what follows. 
“Good-bye, Mr. Weston,” laying a small 
hand in his, and for the last time lifting 
her eyes to those dark ones she had 
learned to love. “I shall not go down 
again to-night, so this is, in truth, good- 
bye. I also,” with a momentary pause, 
“shall always remember with pleasure 
that you were my friend.” 

He said nothing more. For a second 
he laid his other hand over the little one 
that rested in his, and then without one 
backward glance he went. 


“Good-bye, Miss Pollie,” as, his fare- 
wells all said, Mr. Weston stood in the 
hall preparatory to driving to the station. 

“ Good-bye, Mr. Weston; Charity is 
not down yet. She hada headache last 
night, and that has made her lazy this 
morning. I must say good-bye for both 
of us. Have you,” coming a step nearer, 
“thought of anything yet?” 

“I gave her a chance, Miss Pollie, as I 
told you I would,” buttoning himself into 
his ulster as he spoke, “but she would 
not take it.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Weston,” said Pollie 
gravely, “I knew you would try. But, 
you see, Charity is not like us. She 
would think things mean that we might 
think quite fair.” 

‘* No, she is not like us,” was all Mr. 
Weston said, as he got up into the dog- 
cart, and kissed his hand to Pollie, who 
stood on the doorstep to watch him out of 
sight. 


Once more Charity and her sister are 
seated over the bedroom fire, discussing 
dress and similar frivolities, for this is 
Wednesday, and the night of Lady Bur- 
nett’s fancy ball. 

This has been a long week, Charity 
thinks ; it seems a great deal more than 
a few days since Mr. Weston said good- 
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bye to her in the darkening schoolroom. 
But one thing there remains to be thank- 
ful for. The last train is in from London, 
and Cousin Felix has not arrived, so she 
is at liberty to go to her ball, undisturbed 
by any ideas of the coming shadow until 
to-morrow. So she strives to forget the 
dark eyes that spoke of love to her, and 
to interest herself, as Pollie is doing, in 
the powdering of her hair, the arrange- 
ment of the white lace cap and muslin 
fichu, which are to mark her out, in her 
-_ black dress, as a Royalist of repub- 
ican France. 

“Mrs. Sayer will be here directly, 
Charity,” for Cousin Sarah’s ball-going 
days were over, and Miss Warburton was 
to have the benefit of Mrs. Sayer’s ma- 
tronly wing to protect her. “ Where are 
your mittens? Now here is your fan. 

O open it, and let me see how you look. 
Oh, beautiful! Dear Charity, how I wish 
I were going with you!” 

“In two years, Pollie; only two years.” 

“In two years; why then, Charity, you 
will ——” 

But Miss Warburton did not wait to 
hear what would have become of her in 
two years. “ My cloak, Pollie. Come, I 
hear the carriage.” And with a kiss, 
Charity hastened away. 


Once in the ballroom, amidst the lights 
and music, for the moment Charity forgot 


all her troubles. She tried so hard xo¢ to 
remember, that perhaps that partly helped 
her, so she danced and enjoyed herself, 
and the color heightened in her cheeks, 
until sorrowful past and uncertain future 
were alike merged in the present. 

“TI thought Mr. Weston had gone,” 
irs. — once remarked to Charity, 
meeting her. 

“Yes,” said Charity quickly, “ he has 
gone — left us, I mean.” 

“ But he is here,” said Mrs. Sayer; “I 
have just methim. I suppose,” not wish- 
ing to detain the girl from the waltz just 
beginning, “ that he is staying somewhere 
else in the neighborhood.” 

Charity supposed so also, as there 
seemed nothing else to say, and turned 
away with her partner. She must be mis- 
taken, was her own thought. 

But after this dance fresh agitation was 
in store for her. 

“Miss Warburton,” said Lady Bur- 
nett, stopping her, “there is a gentleman 
here who wishes to be introduced to you. 
I think he came with Mr. Weston; his 
name is the same as yours, so perhaps he 
may turn out to be an unknown relation. 
May I bring him?” 
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“Yes, I should be glad,” said Charity, 
with whitening cheeks. 

Then he had come at last, and Mr. 
Weston had brought him, so that he might 
see for himself the effect that Cousin 
Felix would have uponher. “ But I shall 
not flinch now,” she thought, “the worst 
was over long ago.” And for one second 
only her memory wavered back to the 
schoolroom in the twilight, and to the 
dark eyes that had there looked into 
hers. 

“Come, Miss Warburton, shall we ex- 
plore this conservatory? It looks cool 
and pleasant.” 

It did, indeed; and Miss Warburton, 
with willing feet, turned in amongst the 
flowers, where the softened light of the 
Chinese lanterns was more merciful; not 
quite so demonstrative of paling cheeks 
as the glare of the ballroom. 

“A capital ‘get up,’” remarked her 
partner by-and-by, looking in the direction 
of the doorway. 

And Charity, looking too, saw enter a 
tall figure clad in black armor from head 
to foot; but only one part of the knight’s 
dress, that was so perfect as to have 
called forth the admiration of her com- 
panion, arrested her attention. His right 
arm was in a sling. 

“Cousin Felix, Cousin Felix!” Her 
quick-beating heart seemed saying his 
name aloud, as he advanced slowly to her, 
Lady Burnett by his side. 

“T do not understand,” Miss Warbur- 
ton heard her say, as they approached ; 
“but never mind, I shall be sure to see 
you again by-and-by.” 

Then they drew nearer yet. 

“ Mr. Warburton, Charity, wants to be 
introduced to you.” 

And Charity bowed a little wonderingly 
towards the mail-clad figure. 

“Mr. Paget,” went on Lady Burnett, 
turning towards Charity’s companion, 
“will you kindly take me back to the ball- 
room?” 

And Mr. Paget rising, he and Lady 
Burnett departed together. 

A great desire came over Charity to rise 
and hasten after them; but it was not to 
be. The moment had come to put her 
resolution to the test; she would not fail 
now, so she brought her eyes back from 
their long look after Lady Burnett’s form 
to the man beside her, and, gazing straight 
before her, addressed him. 

“] suppose you are Cousin Felix,” she 
said gently. “ Then you must have come 
this afternoon after all?” 

“Yes, I was at the inn, and as I knew 
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you were to be here, I thought I would 
come.” 

“How did you know it?” she asked, 
still trying to quiet her beating pulses, 
and all intent on speaking calmly. 

‘From Weston. He met me, and told 
me you were coming, so we agreed to 
drive over together. I have just been 
explaining it to Lady Burnett. When I 
got your letter,” after a few minutes’ 
pause, “I determined to come at once.” 

“Why?” 

Out of his glove he took a letter that 
Charity recognized at once, and reddened 
when she saw. She watched it nervously 
as he opened it, and showed her her own 
handwriting. 

“When | saw ¢hat,” he said, pointing 
to the great telltale teardrop across the 
signature, “I made up my mind to come 
at once.” 

“ Why?” again asked Charity. 

‘“‘ Because,” speaking in a lower tone, 
“ T knew you were unhappy.” 

At those words Charity raised her eyes 
for the first time, and then quickly and 
impetuously rising to her feet, — 

“I wish I could see your face,” she said 
hesitatingly. 

Without a word he took off the disguis- 
ing helmet, and disclosed a smooth, dark 


head, and a pair of dark eyes that Charity 
Warburton knew only too well. 

“T thought it was you,” she said, with 
almost a sob, “when first I heard your 
voice, and of course I knew you when | 
looked up. But why did you do it— why? 
You promised, you know,” taking a step 


away from him as she spoke. “ Don’t 
you remember, that” —a little disjoint- 
edly — “ that you promised ? ” 

But before she could escape, a hand on 
her arm detained her. 

“You promised too, Charity. You 
promised that you would listen to Cousin 
Felix, though you would not to Mr. Wes- 
ton, so you must stay now.” 

“But,” cried Charity, despair in her 
tones at the thought that the battle was 
not over even yet, “you are not Cousin 
Felix — you are 

“But I am Cousin Felix. How else 
could I have received this?” raising the 
tear-stained letter to his lips as he spoke. 
“1 am Cousin Felix,” drawing her closer 
to him, and looking down into the won- 
dering, upraised eyes, ‘‘and over and over 
again = have told me that you will 
marry him and no other. And remember 
I have been hardly dealt with hitherto. I 
have heard nothing but evil of myself. 
I have even been asked to strive to blacken 
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my own character! But to-day, Charity,” 
with sweet, tender emphasis, “that is all 
altered, and I am not going to let you 
escape me. With your own lips you told 
me long ago, that whenever / came to 
claim you, you were mine —and now the 
hour has come!” 

And at last Charity understood. Un- 
derstood that there was no more need to 
veil her eyes from the loving fire in his; 
understood that hand and heart might go 
together; that there was no one in the 
wide, wide world she would choose, if she 
could, to take the place of Cousin Felix. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
BESIEGED IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


THE DEFENCE OF STANDERTON. 


IT was Sunday afternoon, the tg9th De- 
cember, 1880, and I was lounging in the 
verandah of my hotel in Pietermaritzburg, 
digesting the invariable Sunday early din- 
ner of the colony, when a friend passing 
by, stopped and asked me if I had heard 
the news. 

“Have not you heard it yet?” he 
asked; “why, the Boers have . taken 
Heidelberg, Joubert is commander-in- 
chief, and Paul Kruger president of the 
South African Republic, which they have 
proclaimed.” 

“Well, if it’s true, that starts me,” I 
thought, throwing away the stump of my 
cigar, and going off to the club to hear the 
news confirmed. 

Some weeks before this, when the first 
symptoms of the Boer rebellion began to 
be heard of, I had seen the general, Sir 
G. Colley, and placed my services at his 
disposal. 

“TI don’t want to go, sir,” I had said; 
“of course, I dislike the Transvaal more 
than I can say; but if you think there is 
any necessity for my going, I am ready to 
start at an hour’s notice.” 

And indeed, before I was half-way to 
the club, I found that I had been taken at 
my word,—a short note from the adju- 
tant-general, asking me if I was prepared 
to start by the mail-cart that left for New- 
castle next Tuesday morning, to take 
command of the town and garrison of 
Standerton on the Vaal River, some sixty 
miles within the Transvaal. Of course I 
was ready — soldiers always are ready 
for active service — and the next day had 
an interview with Sir George, when I 
received my instructions. 
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He was seated in his comfortable study 
in Government House, the roomy bay- 
window looking across the lawn to a 
group of semi-tropical trees; a water- 
color picture of a skirmish in Ashantee 
over the fireplace; a massive oak desk 
strewn with papers and well-bound books ; 
a cosy armchair beside it, in which he 
was sitting, and another for myself at its 
side. Continually the door would open for 
a message or telegram, — now brought 
by Macgregor the military secretary, now 
by Elwes the aide-de-camp — both since 
gone with the rest. 

“ You will find Standerton an excellent 
position for defence,” the general said. 
“Just get into the laager there, strength- 
en it, take care they don’t get at you 
unawares,and hold till I come. Troops 
are starting already; we have wired to 
India for more. By the 2oth of next 
month I shall be there, or thereabouts, 
and we shall march together on Heidel- 
berg. Don’t attack; act on the defensive, 
and wait till I come. Get up some vol- 
unteers ; set the heliograph in working 
order; and look after the telegraph line.” 

“Suppose they come at me, am I to 
fire?” I asked. 

“Yes: tell them to stop; and if they 
don’t, make them!” 

Then we shook hands, and I left him: 
he to see others, and arrange further 
plans in that comfortable study; I to 
pack, wish good-bye, and bump up-coun- 
try in a mail-cart, doubtful if I should 
ever get beyond Newcastle. Who would 
have said that we were never to meet 
again? who, if that were granted, would 
have ventured to say that, of the two, he 
was to be the one taken ? 

Travellers by mail-cart in South Africa 
carry but a small amount of baggage, — 
military men more than others, their 
allowance being forty pounds; and © 
forty pounds was soon made up. A sad- 
dle and bridle — absolute necessities in 
the country — took half at once; the 
moiety was a change of clothes, soap, 
toothbrush, and towel, —the lot to last 
through a campaign that promised to ex- 
tend over several months at least. My 
sword I managed to smuggle in unper- 
ceived with a blanket and rug to sleep 
under; and with every pocket full, | 
climbed into the front seat beside the 
driver, and behind six spanking ponies, 
gave one last parting wave to those left 

ehind, and was off down the dusty street 


towards the big hill behind the town, 
beyond which lies that serra incognita, 
“ up-country.” 
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We were six, including the driver, a 
black man from the old colony; a young 
lady held on somewhat tenderly by a 
tall, black-whiskered parson, who intro- 
duced himself as the chaplain to the new 
Bishop of Zululand; and a couple of 
storekeepers also bound up-country. 

How we did roll, and sway, and bump, 
and tumble! “Bumps!” cried the black 
driver; and bumps it was, landing me as 
often as not on the foot-board, and the 
young lady, pleasantly enough, to judge 

y his face, on the parson’s broad knees. 
Mail-cart travelling in Natal must be en- 
dured to be enjoyed; and it must be a 
— strong man who can enjoy it even 
then. 

We passed strings of wagons hope- 
lessly stuck in the deep mud; straggling 
lines of soldiers, marching on towards 
the front; the two seven-pounders after- 
wards heard of in such terrible straits in 
the battles that were to come, the fat 
black horses only too good a mark for 
Boer rifles, and Charlie P—— in com- 
mand trotting cheerily by their side. At 
night we put up at the so-called hotels by 
the roadside, timing our journey so as 
to reach one by nightfall, and starting in 
the cold grey of the following morning. 
Wretched little drinking-shops were these 
hotels, where we ate things indescriba- 
ble, and turned in between blankets, in 
clothes, boots and all, glad to put honest 
cloth between our bodies and the brown 
crust which age and previous travellers 
had laid upon the bedclothes. <A cup of 
coffee at five o’clock, the driver sloping 
in to beg another glass of schnapps; 
“All aboard” from the same, and 
“ Bumps” again for the next dozen hours. 

Thursday morning early —it was the 
23d — we reached Newcastle, having been 
just forty-six hours in doing one hundred 
and eighty miles, and we found on inquiry 
that the mail-cart on to Pretoria had 
ceased to run; for the last two days it 
had not come in, being detained by the 
Boers. 

Here was what I had feared. I had still 
eighty miles before me, and the last tele- 
gram said that Standerton was expected 
hourly to be attacked. Let that once 
come off, and all hope of getting into the 
place was at an end. 

I could hardly ride it, even if I had 
horses fit for the journey; and a soldier 
without his sword is half-way towards a 
civilian, while to carry one full-speed for 
eighty miles on a horse, means to let it 
go. At last I found a man who had a 
“ spider” which he was willing to let out 
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for the trip; and as luck would have it — 
all through life I have always been a 
lucky fellow — the owner of the post-cart 
was in Newcastle, his horses still along 
the road, and he willing to run me through. 
In half an hour the “spider” was hired. 
Murray, the post-cart owner, had bought 
a new whip, and had gone out to drive in 
his first team; while I was hard at work 

utting down breakfast, the last it might 

e for some time, and I consequently 
made a good one. 

I was still busy eating when Murray 
came in to say the road was infested with 
Boer patrols, who stopped every vehicle, 
and had already taken two officers pris- 
oners; the houses where we should 
change horses might be expected to be 
full of the same, and it would be as well 
if I could disguise myself a trifle. An 
officer to a Boer was specially obnoxious : 
even if they let me pass, they would be 
sure to insult me, perhaps worse. 

Now I found how hard it is to put off 
the British officer at will. The mous- 
tache, the cropped hair, the cut of one’s 
clothes, turn up as evidence against you. 
By regulation an officer may not shave 
his moustache, and this gave mine a res- 
pite, perhaps only too gladly; close- 
cropped hair won’t grow in a day; slop- 
clothes can be purchased, it is true, but 
there is an affection innate in every man’s 
heart for his own raiment. There was, 
moreover, the sword, helmet, and re- 
volver, all indispensable. I bought a 
wide- brimmed, slouch-hat of the kind 
much affected by the Dutch, took off col- 
lar and necktie, rubbed up my hair, forgot 
to wash my face, and called in on the 
manager of the bank to ask for a letter 
describing me as a young man sent up to 
the branch at Heidelberg to arrange busi- 
ness. This, after certain compunctions, 
he gave me, and I was ready to start. 
My sword was crammed under the seat; 
the helmet got in behind under the sad- 
dle; revolvers — Murray had his as well 
as I had mine —were laid at our feet 
without an attempt to conceal them, both 
loaded, — it was no time for ceremony ; 
and so we started. 

Across the river, then swollen with the 
late rains, past Fort Amiel nestling on 
the hill beyond, and then up the face of 
the Drakensberg, mile after mile, always 
up and always steep. At the “ out-spans,” 
where the tin stables of the relays were 
kept, we found the Kaffir boys away, and 
the horses straying far abroad on the 
hills; and it took both time and patience 
to fetch them in. 





So we drove up the now historical 
“ Slanting Heights ;” across the Ingogo; 
past Savory and Bates’s store, the Ama- 
juba frowning on our left; and at last, as 
dusk began to settle over it, climbed 
“the Nek.” <A few wagons, coming 
down with families “on the trek” from 
the threatening war in front, were all we 
met: the road was deserted, and we were 
glad to pull up at Walker’s neat cottage 
at Coldstream, and sit down to tea poured 
out by his pleasant-faced English wife, 
and have a romp with the children before 
starting. 

It was now 9 P.M., and very dark. The 
stream which is the boundary of the 
Transvaal ran at the bottom of the gar- 
den; beyond lay a long fifteen miles of 
bog and morass, across which in daylight 
it took good pilotage to drive. Now it 
was pitchy dark, hardly a star in the sky; 
and the croakers, as usual, prophesied 
the worst if we,attempted it. So we heard 
them out in silence, and then Murray 
asked me if I would try it. 

“Can you do it, Murray?” I asked. 

“Yes,” was the answer, Murray not 
being very talkative. 

“Then we'll be off at once;” and by 
the light of a lantern, we got the ponies 
in, and Walker showed us down to the 
“drift,” and wished us a hearty good-bye 
— “and look out for the road, for it’s 
precious bad.” 

And very bad it was, and very dark. I 
remember well on our left was the sky- 
line quite close to us. We were driving 
along the bottom of a small valley, and 
the clouds, which were thick and fleecy 
above this sky-line, looked like clumps of 
trees, spreading elms, just such as stand 
about in parks at home. Now and again 
we crossed this sky-line, and drove into, 
as it seemed, these trees, and I involun- 
tarily felt myself putting up my arm to 
ward off ihe lnanehen. hati 

Once Murray stopped dead after driv- 
ing slowly for some time, and broke the 
dead silence, — 

“We're off the road; take the reins, 
and I'll look for it.” 

So he got down, the “spider” following 
across slushy pits and boulders; roads 
everywhere in the ghastly light, and Mar- 
ray just visible in front with his face to 
the ground. 

All at once — we had scouted about for 
a good half-hour — he came up, — 

“ Allright; here’s Meek’s fence.” And 
I could make out a dim line of posts, with 
wire stretched between, on our right. 
Then he climbed in and we drove on: 
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and by-and-by a light shone out ahead, 
and the light showed something black be- 
hind it; and turning towards it, we were 
in front of a long, low building, known far 
and near as “ Meek’s store.” 

An elderly man was Meek, well known 
on the roads which met here. He wanted 
us to come in; but we had been warned 
against his house as a likely rendezvous 
for Boers, so we took the usual drain of 
“ square-face,” and set out again, with his 
parting words in our ears, — / 

“Take care how you drive — the road’s 
mortal rutty ; they’ve been mending it just 
now, and the Boers have stopped them. 
You'll pass Van der me ten mile on; 
you’d best keep close, he’s bad against 
the British, and there’s a lot of the same 
kind living with him.” 

The road lay along a stony valley per- 
haps half a mile in width, with low hills 
on either side. Now and then at inter- 
vals were v/eys, marshes knee-deep .in 
water, and often overhead in treacherous 
mud; and across these, drains had been 
cut to take the water off. Where the 
road crossed these v/eys the water was 
deep and still, shining ghastly white 
across it, warning us away. So with a 
plunge and a snort the horses wheeled 
round, and we-went up the hill on our 
right till the stream must have narrowed, 
when we turned, and took it with a dash, 
the light trap jerking across, down one 
bank and up the other, with a shock that 
sent me down where the revolvers lay 
more than once. 

“That’s Van der Schyff’s,” said Mur- 
ray, as we passed a dark thing on our left; 
and he didn’t crack his whip for a mile or 
more. The man had been appointed gen- 
eral of the district by the Boers, and was 
putting up their patrols, which we knew 

y day infested the roads. 

All this time night was wearing on, and 
Sand Spruit, the next stage, seemed never 
nearer. 

“1 hope we'll find the horses at ‘ Wool 
Wash,’” said Murray; “if they have 
trekked, the horses will be gone too, and 
it’s another fifteen miles to Paade Kop 
where the next are: it will be a bit hard 
on the brutes.” 

“Wool Wash” is the local name for an 
establishment for sheep-washing which a 
couple of enterprising Englishmen had 
set up on the small river called Sand 
Spruit — a bad place at the best to cross, 
and one which, with tired horses, if the 
others did not turn up, would be almost 
impossible. 

Just at midnight we saw a small tin 
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house, a tent, and an unfinished building 
peer out ahead. 

“That’s ‘Wool Wash,’ and there’s a 
light, so they are not off yet,” remarked 
Murray, breaking another long silence as 
we drove up and stopped, while a shirt- 
clad figure shading a candle in a flat can- 
dlestick came out to greet us. 

“Who's that? Murray? Oh, all right; 
thought it was a Boer sent to *‘comman- 
deer’ us. Get down. Who’s that with 
you?” were the observations we met, and 
in less time than it takes to tell, we were — 
sitting inside the little tent, with the 
“Wool Wash,” two big fellows in their 
shirts, evidently roused out of bed, sitting 
on it opposite, calling for coffee, and ask- 
ing us the news. 

“Walker's not trekked yet? They’re 
all off from hereabouts, and we start to- 
morrow: it’s fighting, and no mistake. 
Van der Schyff has two hundred at his 
farm. Didn’t they stop you? There are 
lots they did. I don’t think you'll get 
through, with an officer too. Barrett’s 
news is bad, isn’t it?” 

“No! what is that?” we asked. 

“ He’s just come down from Middle- 
burg, and would have been here, only the 
patrol chased him back. Bad news too: 
the g4th cut up, two hundred and two 
killed and wounded, forty-eight prisoners. 
They left two wagons and ten men to 
bury the dead, and took all the rest. The 
colonel’s shot and eight others, and one 
of the women. Barrett told them the 
Boers intended to attack, but the colonel 
didn’t believe it, and now they’re all dead. 
Barrett’s face was awful. I think he saw 
the whole thing. The Boers put up a 
white flag, and shot them down salese 
they could shoot back.” 

And this was how I heard of the mas- 
sacre of my poor regiment. , 

The tent was hot and stuffy, and I was 
glad to get out and walk about in the dark, 
cool air, and try to thin< that it was not 
true. The friends of the last twenty years 
murdered, and I going on to meet, perhaps, 
the same fate. It wasa bitter thought, 
and I paced up and down, and took the 
coffee they brought me, like a daft man, 
and walked again, and thought, and 
thought, and still only thought. It was 
one of those moments that can only come 
to a man once in his life, and I thank 
God that mine has come to me, and 
passed, and cannot come again. 

Above was the dull, cloudy night ; close 
by the sullen river, just speaking over the 
rocks to tell me it was waiting for me 
presently; across the veldt a group of 
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natives jabbering, and trying to drive in 
our horses; and at my or tne the “ Wool 
Wash,” kindly pressing me to drink more 
coffee, and stringing tales together of 
how the Boers were all about us. We 
got away at last, and dashed into the 
river, the water over the seat of the 
“spider,” the opposite bank like a wall, 
and: the horses, only two of them fresh 
ones, looking as if every moment they 
would topple backwards over us. But I 
seemed to care but little; my thoughts 
were all with that sad day, and the awful 
sight which met me everywhere in the 
darkness. 

At 4 A.M. we got down under a low flat- 
topped hill, Paade Kop, at the door of a 
small inn, and after much calling roused 
up the proprietor, also in his shirt, who 
asked us in, and lit a candle, and pressed 
us to eat of the remains of supper still on 
the table — half a boiled fowl, some bread 
and lumps of butter, the dirty plates 
standing about, spilled salt, bread-crumbs, 
and slops of “ square-face ;” not a tempt- 
ing meal, and one I neither ate nor 
wanted. One feeling only was present, 
to get on and be with my men before it 
was too late. 

Dawn was already breaking as we set 
out, never less welcome than on that 
morning ; and dozing off by starts, wak- 
ing with some queer dream across my 
brain, I watched the red glow creeping 
across the grey, and thought it never 
came so fast before. Then the long level 
road grew out, and we stretched our 
necks, looking out for any figure riding 
down it, and caught each other glancing 
at the revolvers at our feet, and felt 
about as uncomfortable as most men can 
feel. 

There was still a drive of good twenty 
miles before us, and there was no know- 
ing but what Standerton had been at- 
tacked—it might have fallen. Every 
farm about held men who hated us, and 
the country was so open we could be seen 
for miles. 

Once a speck in front grew out of the 
horizon, and we watched it coming nearer, 
and at last saw that it was a man riding 
to meet us. We never took our eyes off 
him ; one was as bad as fifty —he could 
give the alarm, and we should never 
reach our journey’s end; and it was un- 
speakable relief when he turned out to be 
only a native, and one of Murray’s ser- 
vants. 

However, we were fated to be in luck, 
and the little town came into sight, Stan- 
der’s Kop on its left, a hill to be well 





known throughout the siege; and I saw 
the tents standing up below it, and the 
men walking about between them as if no 
Boers were near; and then we dashed 
into the river, and half wading, half swim- 
ming, got across and into the town, and 
in another minute I was in the middle of 
old friends, shaking hands, and answering 
their puzzled questions as to how I got 
through so safely. 

Everything was naturally in the wildest 
confusion. In the foreground stood a 
second “spider,” on the point of starting 
for Heidelberg with the Bishop of Pre- 
toria, who, nothing daunted by the cer- 
tainty of capture, resolved to get through, 
trusting to his cloth to enable him to do 
so in safety. Near him was a stout man, 
dressed as an Englishman, who by his 
well-shaved chin and ruddy cheeks might 
have been either English or Dutch. This 
was the Landdrost, the chief civil magis- 
trate of the town and district, and a man 
I had soon, as matters turned out, con- 
stant work with. Most prompt and will- 
ing I found him, indispensable in his 
accurate knowledge of the people, almost 
the one man with whom, through all the 
long three months to come, I could sit 
down to a /éfe-d-téte certain that I should 
learn something from his conversation. 

In the centre of the little town, which 
consisted of some fifty tin-roofed — some 
tin altogether — houses, was a substantial 
stone building, the court-house, Land- 
drost’s office, and jail. The windows had 
been pulled out, the doors unhung, and in 
their place bags piled up full of earth, 
small holes being left for the rifles. Bus- 
tling in and about this were numbers of 
soldiers in shirt-sleeves carrying in more 
bags, planks, barrels for water-supply, 
provisions, ammunition, and other things 
necessary in a siege. A little further off 
was a second house, also in the same 
state, with more soldiers hurrying about ; 
and away again on the road towards Hei- 


delberg was the hotel, now doinga limited ~ 


business on its own account, while more 
soldiers were doing the same work by it 
as had been done to the other houses. 
Taking the Landdrost aside, I found that 
he had heard some indefinite rumors of 
the disaster to the 94th; and these com- 
ing from another source than that from 
which my information had come, I got him 
to show me into the telegraph office to 
tell the tale below. 

The telegraph office was in a.room in 
the court-house, and I had first to squeeze 
myself between two piles of mealie-bags 
that closed the main entrance, then in 
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through a room full of soldiers hammer- 
ing, and so into the small office, its win- 
dows also blocked up, dimly lighted in 
consequence, its floor scattered with 
débris, telegraph forms lying about under 
foot, the only sign of civilization left be- 
ing the tiny instrument on the table, click- 
ing its news, and the clerk taking down 
the words as they unwound themselves on 
the endless roll of paper coming from it. 
The wire had been cut daily, and it was 
all but hopeless to try to send a message, 
and I was lucky to find the line open. 
Later on in the day I went in again and 
received the answer to mine of the morn- 
ing, the last I was destined to get, and 
one I was just too late to reply to, the line 
failing at that instant. Next day I sent 
down it, and found it cut in twenty places, 
the wire chopped into short lengths a 
yard long, the poles thrown down by 
threes and fours. 

The message with its news, the last we 
heard for ninety-two days, was: “ Your 
action approved by general; artillery will 
push on to Newcastle, but not a man is 
to proceed beyond that station without 
special orders from headquarters.” So 
we knew that a concentration of troops at 
the frontier town was in progress. The 


next message I received three months 
after the first, by hand from Newcastle, 


where it had lain ever since its arrival 
shortly after the despatch of the other, its 
cheering words unheard by us till the hand 
that wrote it lay with the rest under the 
turf of the Drakensberg. The message 
said : — 

“ Dec. 24th. — General highly approves 
of your prompt action, and hopes you will 
give a good account of Boers if attacked. 
Send messenger to Boer camp to ask after 
wounded and offer services of a surgeon, 
and try to get them sent into our lines.” 
Cheering words to us poor beleageured 
ones they would have been, and breathing 
the well-loved spirit of him who sent them 
in every line. Murray, who had driven 
me, was starting back. He was safe 
enough, well known on the road, and with- 
out a hated redcoat as a passenger, was 
sure to get through. So I got into a 
small back room in the hotel and scribbled 
off a few hasty lines to the dear ones at 
home — the last they too would get 
throughout weary months of waiting. 

It was a thought that came up often 
enough during that time, that if we shut- 
up ones had the danger and the bullets for 
our share, those at home had far worse — 
the anxiety of dead silence about those 
they loved, the dread of what tidings the 
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news might bring when it came; and, as 
usual in the world, the stronger had the 
less to bear. 

The letter written, I drove up to the 
fort—a mile away, on rising ground to 
the south of the town — and found things 
quieter there. The fort —or laager, as it 
was then called — was a low earthwork 
with a ditch round it, at one part deep, for 
the rest only a mere scratch. Through 
the centre ran a thick wall, with a tin 
roof sloping on one side — the place form- 
ing an open shed, once a stable. Every- 
where the earthen parapets had fallen 
down, leaving great breaches which had 
been partially filled in with mealie-bags of 
mould; piles of stones fallen from the 
walls lay about. Inside all was dirt and 
muddle. It had been used since construc- 
tion as a commissariat store, and was 
littered with boxes, bags, tents, and all 
kinds of stores, in admirable confusion. 
Tents, pitched anyhow, tripped you up 
with their ropes; a troop of curs loafed 
about on the look-out for garbage; and a 
pony was picketed to a tent-peg, and 
munched away contentedly in a circle of 
filth, which showed that the spot had been 
his stable for some time past. 

These were matters which, as the siege 
went on, mended themselves. Horses 
could not pass the entrance if they had 
wished it—it was too narrow. Dogs 
were rigidly excluded : a somewhat dilap- 
idated old soldier standing at the gate, 
with such terrible orders against the whole 
canine race, that one day, on a sneaking 
cur getting past him, he was seen, capless 
and breathless, pursuing the brute through 
the fort, with whirling stick, and yells 
almost red Indian in their ferocity, till 
both he and the cur fellinto the ditch out- 
side, and had to be picked out carefully. 

The fort inspected, we did a bit of the 
old Zulu game, and “ manned the laager,” 
to show the men their places —a game in 
which our previous experience, when 
marching on Ulundi, stood in good stead. 
Every man got round the walls as if by 
nature born to a loophole, and the array 
of glittering points sticking out gave our 
laager a most formidable look when seen 
from an attacking point of view. One 
thing had struck me on arrival — that the 
town was practically open to any one who 
liked to come in and inspect our defences, 
one avowed rebel having already been 
shown round the court-house, and a sec- 
ond driving up as near as he dared to the 
laager to lock at a place which he was the 
first to fire at a few days later. To put 
an end to this inquisitiveness, I estab- 
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lished a strong party to stop every person 
arriving or going out, with orders to ex- 
amine them, and, if necessary, to confine 
them, till I was communicated with ; and 
I found the plan work admirably. One 
small man, some five feet in stature, a 
lawyer’s agent, held in great esteem by 
the Boers as one of their best advocates, 
was among the first to be arrested when 
attempting to leave, being then and there 
put under a sentry. This same prisoner 
afterwards became one of my leading vol- 
unteers, and towards the end acted as the 
storekeeper when I seized all the provis- 
ions in the town and put the inhabitants 
on a reduced scale of rations. 

Now he was inclined to bluster; and 
after several attempts to get at me, he 
succeeded, and asked me what I meant 
by arresting him. I assured him that I 
did not want to bother him more than I 
was obliged; but just now all who were 
not for me were against me; and I ended 
by advising him to keep quict and not 
bother me; “for,” I added, “I seem a 
very quiet man, but I can be very nasty 
if I like; and if I find you bother me I 
might shoot you!” My manner was hor- 
ribly cool; but he saw that I meant it, 
and went off under escort to see his wife. 
A little later he returned and asked me if 


he took the oath of allegiance and joined 
the volunteers should he be free again. 
He was walked off to the Landdrost, who 
administered the oath on the spot, was 
drafted into the volunteers, and shoul- 
dered his rifle throughout the siege as 


well as any other man. He was, more- 
over, a fisherman, and often sent me some 
excellent fish —a treat indeed in a be- 
leaguered town: so there are worse ways 
of getting round a man than by offering 
to shoot him. 

After this I held a meeting of the in- 
habitants, when the Landdrost read the 
last telegram from Sir G. Colley, saying 
that relief would come on 2oth January, 
up to which date he expected us to be 
able to hold out; and I made some mild 
speeches to the effect that they must help 
to defend themselves, calling on them to 
come forward as volunteers, foot or horse, 
letting them choose their own officers, 
arming and drilling them myself. And 
so was formed the nucleus of our volun- 
teer corps, which numbered seventy-five 
men, and did excellent service, as will be 
seen hereafter. 

A committee to provide for the safet 
of the women and children was formed, 
of which I was president; and after some 
deliberation we picked out a large wool- 
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store in the centre of the town, blocked 
up the windows with mealie-bags, and put 
all women and children into it ‘of nights 
under care of the parson —an arrange- 
ment the fair creatures stuck to for a lim- 
ited time, eventually leaving it for their 
houses, preferring to risk a stray bullet 
to encountering the horrors of its mixed 
population, amongst which might be 
counted as not the Jeast numerous those 
insects from which it came to be known 
as “the Flea Laager.” 

By this time it was growing dark, and 
we sat down to a wretched dinner of bad 
beef and dry bread, washed down by a 
case of champagne given us by a consid- 
erate storekeeper for the occasion. The 
mess-room was a little stone cottage, very 
rough, much too small for our party, and 
extremely dirty. Two barrack tables held 
the cracked plates and dishes we fed 
from; boxes for seats were more plentiful 
than chairs; our food came through a 
hole in the wall; our wine cellar was a 
second room opening from our first, its 
principal occupants a litter of nine pup- 
pies who sucked and snored most vigor- 
ously; our servants, soldiers somewhat 
exhilarated, for it was Christmas eve; 
our conversation, the expected attack and 
our means of meeting it. 

We had got half-way through the tough 
beef when a man ran in to say the Dutch 
were on us, and the men in the laager to 
resist them; so we had to run up too, 
finding the tents struck and the men 
standing to their loopholes. But no sign 
of the Dutch came out. One rather cred- 
ulous youth declared he heard revolvers 
going off in town, but they turned out to 
have been crackers let off by boys in 
honor of the day —it was Christmas eve 
—and magnified by a slightly heated im- 
agination into firearms. So we sloped 
back to our dinner, the beef still standing 
in a pool of stagnant fat, once gravy, and 
were glad to wash down our first scare 
with the champagne, getting off to our 
tents soon after. 

And that was how we spent our Christ- 
mas eve. 

Our garrison consisted of three hun- 
dred and fifty men—three companies 
94th and one 58th regiments. These, 
with the exception of a single company 
of the 94th, had but just arrived under 
circumstances of considerable difficulty, 
always in danger of an attack, when the 
disaster of Bronker’s Spruit might have 
been repeated. The 94th were met at 
the border by a brother of Joubert’s, an 
undersized man with dirty nails, who de- 
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livered a letter to the officer in command, 
in which he was ordered to halt under 
peril of an attack. The 58th received a 
similar letter, amusing enough to copy 
here. It ran as follows :— 
Sout AFrIcan REPUBLIC, | 
Herve serc, December 20, 1880. 
To the Commander-in-chief of 
her Majesty's troops on the 
road to Pretoria. 
S1r,— We have the honor to inform you 
that the government of the South African Re- 
ublic have taken up their residence at Heidel- 


Tg. . 

That a diplomatic commissioner has been 
sent by them with despatches to his Excellency 
Sir W. Owen Lanyon. 

That until the arrival of his Excellency’s 
answer we do not know whether we are in a 
state of war or not. 

That consequently we cannot allow any 
movement of troops in our country from your 
side, and wish you to stop where you are. 

We not being in war with her Majesty the 
queen, nor with the people of England, who 
we are sure to be on our side if they were ac- 
quainted with the position, but only recover- 
ing the independence of our country, we do 
not wish to take to arms, and therefore inform 
you that any movement of troops from your 
side will be taken by us as a declaration of 
war, the responsibility whereof we put on your 
shoulders, as we will know what we will have 
to do. — We are, sir, your obedient servants, 

KRUGER, 
H. PRETORIUS, 
P. J. JOUBERT. 
A. Bok, 
Secretary to the South African 
overnment. 


Neither of these orders was obeyed, the 
troops of course hurrying on, and arriv- 
ing safely at Standerton by a forced 


march. I had thus about three hundred 
effective men, eleven of them officers, 
and a population of four hundred and 
fifty civilians, a large proportion blacks, 
besides women and children. 

Supplies were my first thought: cattle, 
fortunately, were plentiful, biscuit ample 
for present wants, and a good supply of 
lime juice made me independent of vege- 
tables. The town, too, appeared fairly 
stocked, although the Dutch had lately 
made a practice of taking away flour to a 
large extent. Gunpowder had entirely 
gone the same way, one storekeeper hav- 
ing sold six barrels within a few months, 
while another gave one thousand rounds 
of Westley-Richards cartridges to a Boer, 
the leader of one of the attacks on Stand- 
erton, and avowedly disaffected, that 
being the quantity he was allowed to pur- 
chase each year, the Landdrost giving 
him the “permit” within a few days of 
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the proclamation of the republic —so 
well were matters managed by the gov- 
ernment at Pretoria. 

In the morning I called the men to- 
gether and told them the tale of the mas- 
sacre of their regiment, interrupted by 
low remarks, muttered comments, and at 
the mention of the officers who had fallen, 
by still louder ones. When I came to 
the colonel’s reported death, the whole 
broke out into a strange chorus of ejacu- 
lations, almost sobs from many, followed 
by a cry for revenge absolutely savage in 
its intensity. At the tail of the white 
flag, and the treachery that came close on 
its display, with my warning against its 
repetition, a whisper went round like wild- 
fire; the words I told them seemed like 
an order, and white flags just then would 
have fared badly at the hands of those 
stern-faced men round me clutching their 
rifles. Later on came an instance of the 
disrepute into which these flags had fallen. 
A party of scouts rode into camp with a 
herd of cattle and goats which they had 
captured. “They were in charge of a 
Dutchman and two natives,” said the ser- 
geant who brought them in; “and when 
he saw us he waved his flag, a white one, 
and we let drive at him; and didn’t he go 
off quickly! though we didn’t hit him, 
more’s the pity.” The Dutchman turned 
out to be a loyal native who affected Euro- 
pean clothes, and was the court interpret- 
er, and who came on under his white flag, 
nothing doubting, when he was greeted 
with a volley, and cleared out faster than 
he came. And towards the close of the 
siege, when the white flag with news of 
the first armistice came down the opposite 
hill, the marksman on duty came to report 
it as usual, saluting and olion in the most 
matter-of-fact way, “ Shall I take him now, 
sir, or wait till he comes nearer?” It 
never entered his head that anything but 
a volley was the proper reception for the 
flag; and as I went down the line of men 
behind the shelters towards the drift to 
which the flag was coming, I found every 
man with his sight up and his rifle pointed 
in readiness to fire; and they seemed to 
think me a queer fellow to tell them what 
these flags had done to us, and then to 
stop them giving it backagain. That day 
came on one of the thunderstorms of the 
country, bad enough in peace time; now, 
with the Boer scouts riding about outside, 
and all the buzz of preparation going on 
within, peculiarly awful. First increasing 
darkness till the tents were scarcely visi- 
ble, and the men had to strike off work; 
then a flash, and a roll of thunder coming 
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nearer; a second flash more blinding 
than before, followed at a shorter interval 
by a louder roll, the air still as death: 
we remained in great expectancy, — no 
breath, no sound, except the crashes, cul- 
minating in one that shook one’s very 
frame, and made us turn round involun- 
tarily to see which of us were hit. Close 
by two horses lay stone-dead, without a 
mark upon them; a man near the tent we 
sat in, stretched out, fortunately only 
stunned; and a corporal inside the tent 
beside him grinning, half in terror and a 
little bit in sheer amusement, with a big 
hole burnt in his coat-sleeve, still smok- 
ing. We were lucky to escape so easily. 
The strange thing in these storms is 
that they always wind up with one big 
crash. After that the thunder rolls and 
rumbles quietly away as if in a hurry to 
be off after doing the worst it can do. 

As we sat round our poor table that 
evening, getting through a repetition of 
yesterday’s dinner, we talked of home a 
it and of the merry evenings that our 
friends were passing that Christmas 
night; yet, as we came to know after- 
wards, they were not so merry in many 
homes, the telegram telling our sad news 
having arrived that same Christmas-day. 
Then we did not know that, and we 
munched our tough beef, and washed it 
down with the champagne left from yes- 
terday’s present, and thought of them at 
home, and wished that we were with 
them. 

That night, at ten o’clock, I was roused 
by a mysterious man, who confided in a 
whisper that some of the townspeople had 
subscribed to buy some dynamite ; that it 
could be got at a store forty miles off; 
and that he was willing to ride and fetch 
it, his object being to put it in a mine under 
one of the threatened houses. The mys- 
terious one rode for it without success, 
the storekeeper not liking to sell it with 
the Boers all about ; won, sent us word 
of the concentration at Laing’s Nek — 
information I was able to send down to 
the general through the Free State; so 
the dynamite turned up for a better use 
than was intended. 

The more tragical events of the siege 
began earlier than was expected — indeed, 
before it was entirely declared. Our 
scouts had found three men stowed away 
in a house beyond the camp who could 
~ no satisfactory account of themselves. 

wo of them, black men, were remanded 
for further inquiry ; the third, a half-caste, 
dressed as a European, said he was will- 
ing to join the volunteers—and some- 





thing being known of his previous history, 
he was forthwith taken on as a trooper. 
When examined by the Landdrost, he 
gave some fairly useful information about 
the enemy, and altogether promised to be 
an acquisition. The one thing against 
him was his face —low-browed, sensyal, 
with puffy cheeks, and a hang-dog expres- 
sion really repulsive ; otherwise, he was in- 
offensive enough. That night he slept in 
an og | house in the town; next morn- 
ing his body was found in it, the skull 
drivep in with a pickaxe, the throat 
tightly wound round with a strip of bul- 
lock’s hide, the face shamefully lacerated, 
the murderers having dragged him 
through a window by which he had prob- 
ably tried to escape. No clue could be 
found to the murderers; but four Maka- 
tees, natives of the lowest type, were ar- 
rested on suspicion, of whom more anon. 

The excitement in town, which had 
been on the increase ever since my ar- 
rival, appeared to culminate in this murder. 
People looked at each other, and whis- 
pered below the breath that the Dutch 
had done it to punish the man for telling 
what he had told; and neighbor looked at 
neighbor half in doubt that the other was 
not in the secret. Volunteers came in 
but slowly — each one had pressing busi- 
ness that prevented him from joining. 
The Landdrost, his office barricaded, his 
clerk shouldering a rifle, and the towns- 
folk pestering him for information which 
he had not, was in despair. So I deter- 
mined to take the matter into my own 
hands —at least I was strong enough to 
enforce authority, and one head, how- 
ever small, is better than none at all. 
Directing the Landdrost to convene a 
meeting of all the civilians, I got up as mar- 
tial an appearance as possible, called one 
or two senior officers to back me up, and, 
walking up before the assemblage, pro- 
claimed martial law. “In the name of 
her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria, whose commission I bear, and by 
virtue of the power intrusted to me by Sir 
G. Pomeroy Colley, the governor of this 
province, I proclaim the town and the 
district of Standerton to be under mar- 
tial law. This, gentlemen,” I continued, 
“gives me absolute power to enforce my 
orders, and I shall do so. If necessary, I 
shall imprison —if occasion requires it, I 
shall shoot —any one disobeying me.” 
Here a rather unfortunate climax to my 
heroics ensued: one of the crowd, some- 
what the worse for liquor, took a step to 
the front, clapped his hands together fee- 
bly, as if to back me up, and sang out in 
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a voice maudlin and shaky, “ Bravo, ma- 
jor! Isay bravo! Give it to them; and 
quite right too.” 

However, they saw that I was in ear- 
nest, and before an hour was over, every 
able-bodied man had signed the roll of 
volunteers, and I had the satisfaction of 
seeing the moody faces clear, and a more 
hopeful spirit growing up. They felt, at 
least, they had some one to look up to in 
difficulties, and during the three months 
martial law reigned in Standerton, only 
one case calling for exceptional rigor 
occurred. 

Hardly had the martial law question 
been settled when one of international 
law cropped up in the person of a German 
explorer and traveller, who sent mea note 
demanding an interview. I found him in 
bed in the soda-water manufactory of the 
town, evidently very seedy —a fine-look- 
ing, intelligent man, but much disturbed 
in mind. He wished to proceed on his 
way; he was laid up by temporary indis- 
position; he had been obliged to leave 
his hotel by the troops who now held it; 
he was a German, and as such he pro- 
tested against such treatment —it was 
against international law, and he should 
lay it before the tribunal of nations. I 
said I hoped he would, and would sum- 
mon me to attend, as that would take me 
out of the Transvaal; but at present that 
was impossible, as the Dutch would not 
let us start from the town; but if he would 
do a little doctoring for me among the 
troops in case of many being wounded, I 
should take it as a great favor, being 
rather short of medical men. So we 
talked it out, till in the end we parted, the 
best of friends ; how, I do not quite under- 
stand, for I do not think he took in more 
than half I said. However, the knotty 
point was amicably settled, and he re- 
mained with me throughout the siege 
without another complaint; in fact, when 
he left on peace being proclaimed, he was 
most profuse in his offers to take down 
messages or parcels to my friends. 

Every now and then a mounted man 
would gallop in with news of the Boer 
advance. Now a meeting was being held 
three miles away, to discuss the attack; 
now their vanguard was approaching, and 
would be on us before we knewit. Again, 
a couple of vedettes had been captured, 
and only escaped through the persuasions 
of an old man who knewthem. A farmer 
who had come in from his farm, came up 
and whispered that his men were going 
to the Free State, and would take a letter 
for me. So the letter was written, and 
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given with much secrecy to the farmer, 
who sewed it up in the boy’s coat, to turn 
up, as I heard long after, all right; as 
indeed the Boers heard too, and threat- 
ened my farmer’s wife for having sent it. 
And that was the last we got through for 
nearly two months. 

And still came the messengers, speak- 
ing of the menaced attack — very trying, 
and only to be borne by reason of the 
amount of work on hand to meet it when 
it came. And done the work was, the 
men toiling with a will: no red coats now 
— shirt-sleeves and wideawakes, any cos- 
tume; any time for meals; filling bags 
with earth, piling them into their place; 
sappers cutting holes in the roofs of the 
defended houses, for the smoke to escape 
by if the firing grew hot; storing water 
and provisions; banking up the breaches 
always falling through in our earthen pit; 
and between whiles more messengers with 
news of the attack. This waiting for it 
was far worse than all which followed. 

At luncheon, however, on that 29th 
December, a report came in that some 
hundreds of Boers had collected in a 
valley three miles away, and showed signs 
of coming on. So I got out my mounted 
men, some twenty-five strong — they had 
only just been formed, and numbered 
twice that before long —and sent them 
out to reconnoitre. They looked a ser- 
viceable little knot of men as they crossed 
the “drift” and rode along the road to- 
wards Newcastle, their centre led by a 
fine soldier, not many years before a ser- 
geant-major in the 16th Lancers; ahead a 
couple riding slowly; on either flank 
‘look-out’? men, perhaps four hundred 
yards away. The small party rode stead- 
ily along, keeping their distances as on 
parade, slanting up the sward towards the 
sky-line, nothing right or left of them, all 
open veldt for miles and miles, till they 
were mere dots against the green. In 
camp all was still; the men had finished 
their work, and were lying down; of the 
officers a couple had ridden to the town, 
two more were a mile away picking 
peaches in.a deserted garden, — when of 
a sudden—and my heart gave a great 
beat — out of a fold of ground that lay 
behind them, and on their left, grew out 
all at once a great cloud of horsemen, 
galloping, coming towards us as it seemed. 
Then they caught sight of the scout on 
the left, not far away, and changed their 
course a little, making for him, he gallop- 
ing for dear life, not towards the “ drift,” 
where were friends and safety, but right 
ahead, slanting towards his right, waving 
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his carbine and shouting, — we could 
hear it faintly, —to warn them of their 
danger. Another minute and they heard 
him and turned, and with backs bent, and 
faces towards the “drift,” galloped their 
hardest, just a race for life. It was touch 
and go. The Boers were nearer to the 
river, but their mass told against them, 
and our men gained a trifle, a few well- 
mounted of the Dutch showing ahead, and 
threatening to cut them off. Then those 
puffs of smoke we got to know so well, 
and distant shots, and shouts growing 
more and more distinct — that awful race 
for life seemed to last for hours, when 
indeed it was all over within ten minutes, 
and I was almost powerless to help. 

. We got our men into a foppie, the 
point nearest to the “drift” which they 
were making for, and cleared a space of 
half a mile round it with our rifles — once 
within that circle and they were safe. 
The Boers held back when they heard 
our bullets; and our fellows rode in, 
heads drooping, horses done up com- 
pletely, and five of their number on the 
ground. Then, balked of the rest, the 
Boers jumped off and opened a long line 
of fire, replied to gallantly, the tall man 
leading them dismounting, and on his 
knee delivering fire, when the Boer firing 
at him flung back and shot no more. 
Two wounded men of ours lay by the 
“drift,” holding their arms up for help 
and feebly crying to us, and it was a 
weary time to wait ere we could cross 
and bring them in. 

The noble fellow who had gone to warn 
the troop lay dead beyond. For months 
we hoped that he had been taken pris- 
oner; but when the ground was cleared 
and we got out across that fatal field, we 
found a skeleton in a shallow grave on 
the hillside, a skull at one end, two stock- 
inged fect protruding from the other; a 
horse beside the grave shot through the 
head, and another facing it a hundred 
yards farther on; and close to the turfs 
that covered up the bones a coat, edged 
with red, faded now, the badge of our 
volunteers, and one we knew was his — 
all that was left of a brave soldier. 

We buried him in the churchyard 
among the rest lying in that poor spot, 
a fort frowning close above, and half a- 
dozen mounds to mark where others | 
—his bones followed by every man, sol- 
dier or civilian, in the place —and fired 
our volleys over them, presenting arms, 
and sounding one last salute upon the 
bugles: as the townsfolk said when they 
came back, — “ It was a splendid sight.” 





The Boers, some four hundred of them, 
missing the mounted men, rode on to- 
wards us, and dismounting under a ridge 
across the river, about seven hundred 
yards distant, opened a furious fire. How 
the bullets did whiz and fly! I had come 
back from the koppie, now no longer 
wanted, and stood ona little plateau fac- 
ing the Dutch, with the fort in rear, from 
which the men, running to their places, 
began to fire. 

“Ping” came the bullets hurtling 
through the air, plugging the earth and 
sending up small clouds of dust; over- 
head whistling, singing, as they passed in 
their great hurry; the hillside opposite 
white with smoke, dotted with dark things 
— Dutchmen lying down. My bugler 
close behind me, waiting in readiness to 
sound; a bullet dropped into his boot 
quite at the toe — “ Glad that wasn’t you, 
sir,” was all he coolly said. But it was 
hot, a little hot. Although there is some- 
thing not unpleasant in a bullet fired in 
anger, when the blood is up: they don’t 
sound so viciously as at other times. But 
still it was too hot. 

So I got as many men as could be 
spared and led them at the Boers, creep- 
ing and running, taking what cover there 
was. I remember some of the men got 
in behind a tent now lying flat — a fold of 
linen to stop a bullet; but then the Brit- 
ish soldier is very credulous. And we 
crept down still nearer, and found a wall, 
part of the old cattle laager, and pointing 
over it, let the Dutch have it merrily. 
“Fire a bit higher, lads: you’re under- 
neath them; can’t you see them striking 
the bank ?” — and they fired a bit higher, 
and we saw it caused some slight com- 
motion, and one of our friends here and 
there pulled in his horse and mounted 
him, and galloped off; and then more 
followed, and here and there one gave a 
funny wave, both hands at once, lying 
down again quite flat, only he did not fire 
any more. Sometimes a horse lay kick- 
ing, and the Boers about him got farther 
back and did not come again, till one by 
one, by twos and threes, by big, black 
lots, the cloud of them melted away, leav- 
ing only a dot here and there with its puff 
of smoke. But these died out at last, 
and looking at our watch we found that 
we had been listening to the bullets for 
an hour; it was just that time since they 
had missed our mounted men, and it had 
not scemed ten minutes. Time does fiy 
so fast when occupied —pleasantly or 
otherwise. 

After the siege was over they told us 
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they had inténded to filter across the 
river and attack the town bodily; but 
finding our mounted men between them, 
they had to ride for them—and so the 
town was saved, and we got very little 
damage. 

It was four o’clock in the afternoon, 
and every one turned up. The peach- 
gatherers, hearing the firing, left them 
and came in first; the volunteers in hot 
haste; acrowd of blacks, quite a hundred 
of them, crawling on their stomachs, and 
making a rush past the sentries into the 
fort, where they hid behind boxes, and 
were not to be got out by threats or en- 
treaties till the firing was over. 

Thinking a fresh attempt was to follow, 
we got in some cold beef and a few bot- 
tles of beer, and ate a hasty dinner inside, 
the volunteers accepting an offer to finish 
the fragments most willingly, and doing 
so to the last crumb. 

But the Dutch contented themselves 
with occupying a koppie above us, across 
the river, and pelting us with a few stray 
shots, while they established their patrols 
all round us like the leaden horses in the 
race game of children. 

Night fell at last, and with it fresh 
anxiety. Half the men were put on the 


walls till midnight, the other half in relief 


till three in the early morning, when all 
turned out in readiness for our enemies 
—and that was kept up for eighty-eight 
days. An extract from the diary | kept 
during the siege will show better than 
anything how things went with us during 
the time. There was little to vary the 
entries from day to day, except that to- 
wards the end of February the fire from 
the Dutch became much more slack, ow- 
ing either to want of ammunition, or to 
the discovery that it was only so much 
waste against such obstinate fellows. 


Dec. 30th. — At daybreak, parties observed 
on soppies across the river tracing and mark- 
ing out something, apparently a fort. 7 A.M. 
— Vedettes fired on by rebels crossing the 
“drift” below the camp. A party of Boers 
occupied Stander’s Kop, and another large 
body was reported advancing on the Heidel- 
berg road. Brought in Volunteer Anderson 
wounded yesterday, and occupied the “drift” 
in strength. 8A.M.— Two hundred advancing 
against the town, but passed, and went behind 
koppienorth of it. 10.30A.M.— Sent patrol out 
south to find what force was holding ground in 
that direction — supported them with skirmish- 
ers; returned, having seen nothing. 1 P.M.— 
Party sixty strong advanced from oppie down 
donga, and opened fire, bullets falling over 
laager ; we returned it with “ sharp-shooters,” 
and soonsilencedit. 2P.M.— Body sixty strong 
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advaneing on west of town, turned off and 
passed to Stander’s Kop. Continual fire from 
stony soppie and donga ; two mules shot; re- 
turned fire with “sharpshooters,” and silenced 
it. 5 P.M.— Enemy opened fire from 4oppie 
south of Stander’s Kop, the bullets striking 
huts and ricocheting over laager ; sent out some 
skirmishers and silenced it. One man hit in 
the face with splinter; myself on the back of 
right thigh with nearly spent ball. Midnight. 
Volley fired into laager from south, answered 
by us and soon silenced ; three mules shot. 
And so on for the next three months. 
No wonder that we got tired of it, or that 
I had to punish the men at times for un- 
duly exposing themselves to fire: in three 
months one gets wonderfully callous toa 
bullet. 

On the 4th January I made my first 
essay against an enemy in the open. 
There was a rocky hill, Stander’s Kop, a 
little over a mile from the fort which the 
Dutch had occupied, and from which their 
fire began to be somewhat galling; so I 
resolved to have a turn at it, and show 
them two could play at that game. 

On the night before, I called for volun- 
teers, and got together thirty, all to be 
ready at 3 A.M.next morning. It was my 
first attempt in command against the ene- 
my, and I confess that I felt a bit anxious; 
failure meant disaster, and I did not know 
but what my head might desert me at the 
critical moment. It is easy enough to go 
out under orders, but to be yourself the 
head and tail means more than people 
think ; and I did think, but nothing would 
have turned me from my purpose now I 
had determined to attempt it. 

That night went slowly, and I slept but 
little; indeed at two o’clock, when a man 
came in to call me, four of us lay on hos- 
pitai stretchers in an open shed in the 
fort. I was only too glad to find the time 
had come. 

It was a cold, damp morning, fairly 
dark, and my thirty volunteers of last 
night were none too smart in turning out. 
It looked better business then than now, 
but I got them fallen in outside after some 
delay. Then I found every sergeant in 
the garrison had fallen in too, and at the 
last moment I had to send them back, 
keeping only two, — rather an unpleasant 
task. Then I explained to the men what 
I was about. We were to advance in col- 
umn for a certain distance, when all would 
silently extend on a given signal, and do 
the rest of the distance in skirmishing 
order, gaining a wall which | intended to 
line, and which lay close under the hill. 
What followed would be dictated by cir- 
cumstances. 
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Meanwhile my mounted men, now thirty 
strong, were toascend the hill on its right, 
and, riding along the top, clear it of any 
lurking Boers under cover of my fire, 
when I could follow myself and occupy 
the hill. In front of the wali we were 
bound for was a farmhouse, known to be 
the sleeping-place of the Boer picket which 
held the heights ; and we intended to sur- 
prise this party in the house, to prevent 
them giving the alarm to the main body. 

We set out across the soppy ve/dt, the 
grass often up to our knees. The noisc 
our feet made was really astounding, caus- 
ing me to break out at intervals at the 
men for insisting on marching in step. 
Poor fellows! all their service they had 
been taught the old way to walk — “ right, 
left, right, left” — and now they were told 
not to do it, and habit was too strong for 
them. It was now that I recognized the 
enormous difficulty in making a night at- 
tack: the plain we were crossing by day- 
light had seemed absolutely level, now it 
was full of holes, drains, and pitfalls ; big 
stones caught us on the toes, and tripped 
us up with many a smothered cry, each 
loud enough to tell the enemy we were 
coming, so itseemed. Every place looked 
changed, and but for Stander’s Kop in 
front, whither we were bound, looming 


big and black against the sky, we should 
have wandered hopelessly. 
Everything depended on our reaching 


the wall unperceived. There were pa- 
trols about, possibly sentries ; all was un- 
known to us; and the men’s feet made 
such a noise, I was on tenter-hooks lest 
we should be heard. One of them with a 
cough was sent back sharp to camp. 
Noses were allowed to remain unattended 
to. When half-way, the time came to ex- 
tend; and, on raising my hand, the two 
bodies opened outwards, and formed into 
a line of skirmishers as neatly as if it were 
broad daylight and we were on parade at 
Aldershot. Whispering a word of com- 
mand to a line of men two hundred yards 
in length is not so easy; but the men did 
all they could, and passed it along till 
they moved on, keeping excellent distance 
and direction. Presently a black hill 
showed up in front quite unexpectedly, 
and I halted the line and went on to see 
what it was, for it had not been there yes- 
terday. I had not gone fifty yards when 
the hill turned into a wall, the object of 
our march — a good high wall capable of 
sheltering my men from any fire. So I 
went back and brought them up, letting 
them lie down just six feet apart. By 
peering over I could distinguish the 
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house in which the Boer guard was lying, 
about a hundred yards in front; behind it 
the hillside steep and frowning. It was 
just half past three; at four it would be 
getting light enough to attack the house. 
No sentries could be seen; all was'still 
as death. The men lay in the long, dank 
grass which fringed the wall, and hardly 
moved ; while I kept my bare head just 
above it to watch for any sign of the ene- 
my. Every minute I expected to see my 
mounted men on the top, barely another 
hundred yards beyond the house. This, 
again, was quite quiet; two small win- 
dows on either side of the door, all closed 
with green shutters; a second building a 
little apart, and the garden between us 
and them, grey with oats; then the wall, 
strongly built with piled-up stones, and 
under it those long dark things, half hid- 
den in the grass, beside each a rifle, shin- 
ing cold and hard —all so very quiet, yet 
all low-breathing — pent-up life and ac- 
tion waiting my word to rise and line that 
wall with fire. 

However, that was not to be. We had 
waited an hour, and the night was going 
out, objects around growing distinct in 
shape, less ghostly than they had been, 
when there came a sound of galloping, 
the first sound since leaving camp; a great 
rush of horses, out of sight, yet near 
enough to let us hear their hoofs striking 
the ground. One minute and I thought it 
was the Boers, and felt I hadthem. The 
sound was on our right, and the way the 
had to come lay across my rear towards 
my left: if they only came that road, we 
should catch them beautifully. This was 
but for a few minutes. Then amid the 
galloping I heard a voice shouting in En- 
glish, and I knew it was my own men in 
full retreat. 

And what from? If from the Boers, 
what was I to do? I did not like to go 
back at once after getting so near them, 
yet I could not afford to lose my men; 
and for a bit I had an anxious time of it. 

About five minutes we waited in sus- 
pense. The galloping died out behind 
us; no Boer picket showed up from the 
house; ail was very still, when a single 
horseman rode cautiously into sight, com- 
ing towards where we lay from the right. 
It was just light enough to see that he 
was in civilian clothes, wearing a broad- 
brimmed hat such as the Boers affect, 
and in his hand held a carbine ready. 
Was he friend or Boer? the advance- 
scout of the Dutch who had sent our 
men back? He still rode on very cau- 
tiously, peering about, his carbine. as it 
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seemed, always half-way to his shoulder, 
his horse picking his steps, his head bent 
forwards, looking out; and the men on 
my right where the wall ended could see 
him too, and clutched their rifles, and only 
waited for a word. 

Still he rode on, inclining towards the 
house, and I could see now he was dark- 
faced, almost black; a little more, and I 
recognized him as one of my own men 
with a rag of red round his hat; and I 
stood up and beckoned to him, and he 
rode down, holding up his carbine in 
token he was a friend. He little knew 
how near death he had been. He was 
sent to tell us that the mounted men had 
retreated before a large force of Dutch 
who were coming on behind the hill. 
There was nothing for it but to go too. 
My mounted men, just half my force, were 
in full retreat; close above me was the 
big hill, which, if once occupied, com- 
manded my line of retreat for a full mile. 
All I knew was that a large force was 
coming on; that might mean anything, 
and I had only thirty men. So I gave 
the word, and we turned back, leaving the 
wall we had won so well, and moved to- 
wards the fort. We had gone about 


eighty yards, and opened the neck of land 
lying between the big hill we had faced 
and a second one lying on its left, when 


the Boers rode into it in a black crowd, 
perhaps two hundred yards away. 

I think we saw each other at the same 
moment; from which side came the first 
shots I am not sure. I faced my men 
half round and took up the fire as soon 
as I saw them, and the sudden sight of 
thirty rifles puffing in the grass checked 
them effectually. How those Dutchmen 
galloped !—just a whiff of smoke here 
and there when one dismounted, fired, 
and was off again. How the rifles flashed 
out, bright and sharp, our own bullets 
racing past me as I stood directing them, 
answered by the thud of those that sought 
us out upon the turf! 

The Boers made for the second hill, 
where was good cover in the kraals of the 
long-since-departed Makatees, about four 
hundred yards from us, and dismounting, 
opened a hot fire from behind the stones. 
How their bullets did tear the grass up, 
casting up little clouds of dust in the 
men’s faces kneeling down to fire back! 
Not a man winced; they knelt and fired 
as cool as if at exercise, putting up their 
sights quite cheerily when I told them the 
distance. I had to shout to them to make 
them keep on retiring: they quite enjoyed 
the fun, 
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This lasted about ten minutes, and then 
a line of fire on my right opened, and I 
felt that we had come within our own 
lines again. The 58th had orders to 
come out and protect my flank if it was 
attacked, and the brave fellows were 
there, lining the further slope between us 
and the Dutch, and keeping down their 
fire. And this was furious for five min- 
utes more, and formed a pretty sight for 
the townspeople roused out of hed by the 
incessant shots, and safe a mile or more 
away, as they told us afterwards. We 
were on a hillside above them, and they 
could see the little figures skirmishing, 
dotted with puffs of smoke, like dolls out 
playing 5 and beyond that again the hill, 
and the Dutch on it amid a blaze of fire 
and shrouding smoke. 

After a bit the Boer fire slackened as 
it had done before, and we got their range 
and turned them out; not easily, only by 
threes and fours, making gaps in their 
line from which no fire came, each widen- 
ing till the hill was quiet once again, and 
in the distance a tiny-looking crowd gal- 
loping away. A short half-hour, and we 
were safe in the fort, taking the cup of 
coffee waiting for us, and receiving the 
congratulations of the friends we left be- 
hind us at our safe return; happier still 
to count our men and find that thirty 
went and the same came back again un- 
touched. And that was our first turn in 
the open against the Dutch who were in- 
vesting us. 

Up to this time our wounded men had 
been in a sort of hospital in the fort 
formed out of a tin store which had been 
pulled down to meet the military exigen- 
cies of the time, the roof remaining only ; 
but it was exposed to the fire of the reb- 
els, and was hot and confined. So in 
place of it I took possession of the 
Dutch church in town, a spacious stone 
building, which, when the benches and - 
reading-desk were removed, was capable 
of holding two rows of beds, fifteen in 
each, with ease. 

The Dutch who still remained in the 
town tried to get up a small demonstra- 
tion about the misappropriation of their 
church by the rood batjees, but after a bit 
calmed down at the sight of the sad faces 
that soon occupied it. 

The prayer and hymn books, all in 
Dutch, fared worse than the benches, as a 
couple of soldiers, seeing them in the de- 
serted building, calmly took them away, 
for what reason never appeared, the books 
being utterly unsalable, and the British 
soldier not given. to studying hymns, 
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especially when written in a language of 
which he cannot understand one word. 

One of the difficulties of the siege was 
to check robberies by the men and volun- 
teers; and if ever temptation to steal ex- 
isted, it was during the siege of Stander- 
ton. Many houses had been deserted by 
their owners, and left with doors and 
windows open, tie families having set off 
full speed for the Free State on the com- 
mencement of the war. Later on, when 
fuci ran short, I had to go through these 
houses in search of wood, and was sur- 
prised to find how much furniture and 
effects were in them, and how little had 
been touched under the circumstances. 
Rooms stood just as they had been left, 
—the chairs round the table, the clock on 
the mantelpiece, the beds unmade as the 
good people last slept in them, even the 
cooking-pots in the kitchen. Liquor of 
course had disappeared, as was natural, 
but little else. 

A newspaper, the Standerton Times, 
was started by some of the civilians, and 
lasted for the first month, when it fell 
through partly from want of time on the 
part of the editor — who, as a volunteer, 
was wanted more than he expected on the 
defences —and mostly, I fancy, from the 
difficulty of finding new and interesting 
matter in a small community shut off 
from all communication with the outside 
world. Advertisements were its strong 
point — those breathing much fire and 
‘smoke predominating. So we read of 
the baker and confectioner who “ turned 
‘out the finest chain-shot pies ever sup- 
plied in Standerton. Artillerymen sup-. 
plied gratis.” The butcher being of a 
hopeful turn, tells his customers that 
“everybody can’t have under-cut, as he 
has smelt out the column.” While Eras- 
mus and Co., well-known Boer malcon- 
tents fighting against us, announce that 
“they are selling off their entire stock 
of Dutch courage and Dutch pluck at 
yreatly reduced prices, to make room 

or a large stock of English lead shortly 
expected.” 

The local and general column was open 
to funny bits such as this, headed “A 
Long Shot:” “We hear that a gallant 
Swashbuckler potted a Boer lately at 
1,416yards. This shows that our mounted 
comrades have some capital shots among 
them; but we must remind them that the 
deceased leaves a grandmother, a child, 
and fourteen small wives to mourn their 
loss. We suggest they start a subscrip- 
tion-list.”. While a Mr. Polglase remarks 
that “as starvation is imminent he has 
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raised the price of * * * and bacon” — 
the stars standing for “ three-star brandy,” 
a common form of nourishment with 
thirsty colonists. 

“Our paper” could be in earnest also, 
the editor writing: “We opine that the 
curious would have to search well the 
pages of history to find a parallel for the 
state of feeling in Standerton during the 
present siege. A visitor dropping down 
in our midst would scarcely be able to 
realize the fact that the town is com- 
pletely invested by a band of ruthless 
rebels. Civilians and military men, and 
women and children, appear, now that the 
grim reality of the position has come 
home to them, to have determined to be 
self-sacrificing and cheerful. When these 
troublous times are past, those who here 
with us have taken part in them will be 
able to look back with feelings of pride 
to the parts they have played in the drama. 
It was touching to note at our musical 
gathering how the pathos of the songs of 
home chime in with the sterner sounds of 
the war-strains ; and it is encouraging to 
note the cordiality existing between offi- 
cers and men, between soldier and volun- 
teer. Of the behavior of the women we 
need say nothing. Courage, which is 
especially supposed to be the attribute of 
man, is found here, as at Lucknow, Paris, 
and Richmond, to be blended in the 
women with that other noble oe: 
patience. We trust this state of feeling 
will continue, for it is calculated to stand 
us in good stead.” 


From Temple Bar. 
A SIBERIAN EXILE EIGHTY YEARS AGO. 


FASHIONS in literature are frequently 
as ephemeral and capricious as are fash- 
ions in dress and manners, and authors 
and books that are the rage and admira- 
tion of one generation are sometimes the 
ridicule, or, at least, the mere amusement 
of another. During the last decade of 
the eighteenth century, and the first years 
of the present, there was no more popular 
dramatist in Germany, nor perhaps in 
Europe, than Augustus von Kotzebue; 
his works were translated into nearly 
every European language, and were every- 
where successful. In England “ Misan- 
thropy and Repentance,” produced at 
Drury Lane in 1798, under the title of 
“ The Stranger,” furnished John Kemble 
with one of his finest impersonations, and 
Mrs. Siddons, Miss O’ Neil, and their sue 
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cessors, as Mrs. Haller, have drawn as 
many tears from sensitive eyes as ever 
did their performance of Juliet or Belvi- 
dera. The Stranger was a favorite part 
with all tragedians, both in town and 
country, until within very recent years, 
and Mr. Irving threatened us with a re- 
vival last season. “The Spaniards in 
Peru” (“ Pizarro”), translated by Sheri- 
dan, and stuffed with patriotic speeches 
that applied to the events and sentiments 
of the day, crammed Drury Lane to the 
ceiling for many a night. 

Scarcely less successful were two adap- 
tations of “ The Natural Son,” one by 
Cumberland, and a second by Mrs. Inch- 
bald, which she entitled “ Lovers’ Vows.” 
If Kotzebue’s plays did not create the 
sentimental school of drama in England, 
their influence permeated our stage dur- 
ing quite half a century. The old stock 
characters, that were so well known to 
the playgoer of thirty or forty years,ago 
— the virtuous peasant whose house and 
scanty purse were always open to the poor 
and unfortunate, and who spouted inter- 
minable speeches upon the duties of man, 
and the beauties of charity; the betrayed 
village beauty, and the repentant Magda- 
len; the broken-hearted father, pious, 
though strongly given to cursing; the 
dreadfully pn hero and heroine; the 
villanous steward; the comic, blunder- 
ing servant are all children of this school 
—the inspiration of which was drawn 
from “ Werther” and “Julie;” but Kot- 
zebue and his imitators could grasp only 
the form and the faults of the originals, the 
soul and the beauty wholly eluded them. 
These imitations were successful how- 
ever, because they intoned with the spirit 
of an age that preached and moralized 
with the relish of a Joseph Surface, that 
was given to lip morality, of which each 
man expended so much upon his neigh- 
bors that he had none left for his own 
use. Alas! for the durability of such 
popularity, that which once drew tears 
and evoked shouts of applause burlesque 
has found to be excellent food for laugh- 
ter, and our wonder is how such vapid, 
sickly sentimentalism could have ever 
been seriously received. As an author, 
Kotzebue has long ceased to excite any 
interest; but in his autobiography he has 
given usa picture of Siberian and Rus- 
sian life eighty years ago, which is pecul- 
iarly interesting just now, if it be only 
from a comparative point of view, when 
the great northern power is exciting so 
much attention. 

Kotzebue’s account of himself, from 
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which the materials of this article are 
principally drawn, is chiefly characterized 
by a trivial egotism, which considers the 
most unimportant acts of his life, and the 
most commonplace details of his domes- 
ticity, to be subjects of universal curios- 
ity. The reader, however, will doubtless 
be satisfied with a very brief résumé of 
his doings between his birth and his exile. 
To begin then: he was born at Weimar 
of a good family, that could affix von to 
their name, in the year 1761. He tells 
us that he was a very precocious child; 
that at six years old he wrote verses, and 
a comedy that filled a whole octavo page; 
and that on his seventh birthday he ad- 
dressed a passionate love-letter to a lady, 
who afterwards became his aunt, capeenall: 
ing her for her cruelty in preferring the 
uncle to the nephew. Solomon’s advice 
oe the rod was evidently neglected 
by the friends of this young gentleman. 
It was the advent of a company of stroll- 
ing players at Weimar which, he tells us, 
irrevocably decided his future destiny as 
a dramatic writer. After his first visit to 
the theatre, he returns home, “stunned 
with delight,” and, he adds, “I would 
have asked no greater blessing of fate 
than to grant that I might be present 
every night at such a_ performance.” 
Henceforth the drama and the stage oc- 
cupy all his thoughts: he starts private 
theatricals among his schoolfellows, and 
writes dramas, one of which the great 
Goethe, who isa visitor at the paternal 
house, is so condescending as to read. 

By the time he was eighteen years of 
age he. had published a number of poems 
and tales, and written several tragedies 
and comedies. About 1781 he obtained 
the post of secretary to the celebrated 
Russian general, Baron Bawr, and re- 
moved to St. Petersburg, where soon 
afterwards he became director of the Ger- 
man Theatre, and where he very nearly 
got into difficulties with the government 
on account of writing a piece, entitled 
“Demetrius, the Czar of Moscow,” 
founded on a well-known historical fact. 
A decree. of Peter the Great having de- 
clared Demetrius to be an impostor, it 
was little less than treason to style him 
czar, even in a drama, and before its per- 
formance could be permitted our author 
was compelled to sign a solemn declara- 
tion that his private and personal belief 
was thoroughly in accordance with im- 
perial ideas upon the subject. Upon the 
death of Baron Bawr, in 1783, Catherine 
appointed him titular councillor to the 
Tribunal of Appealat Revel. His official 
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duties did not interrupt his literary pur- 
suits, and it was during the next few years 
that his most celebrated plays were pro- 
duced. Better would it have been for him 
had he restricted his pen entirely to the 
drama; but in 1790 envy and jealousy ran 
away with it, and he wrote a most virulent 
attack upon the leading literary men of 
Germany. About the same time the state 
of his health compelled him to ask leave 
of absence from Russia. He returned to 
his native city, but Goethe, and all men 
of letters, resenting his scurrilous pam- 
phlet, turned their backs upon him, and 
this contemptuous treatment, together 
with the death of his wife, soon drove him 
from Weimar to Paris. To his Parisian 
experiences, during a time when the Revo- 
lution was just simmering to boiling-point, 
he devotes a whole book of his autobiog- 
raphy, which I shall pass over, as it does 
not come within the scope of the present 
article. At the end of his year’s leave he 
returned to Russia, and in the enjoyment 
of the empress’s favor seems to have led 
a very uneventful life, until that sover- 
eign’s death in 1796. Soon after the ac- 
cession of Paul he was suspected to be 
the author of a pamphlet which reflected 
upon the government of that capricious 
despot. Guilty or innocent, he knew full 
well the consequences that would follow 
such a suspicion, and fled the country. 
Three years afterwards, in the year 
1800, believing the affair to be forgotten, 
he applied for leave to return to Russia, 
in order to visit the estates he owned in 
that country. A passport was immedi- 
ately forwarded to him, and in company 
with his wife, a Russian lady —for he 
had married again —and their children, 
he started upon his journey. But no 
sooner had he crossed the Prussian fron- 
tier than he was arrested, his papers 
seized, and he and his family sent under 
escort towards Mittau. At Mittau, the 
governor advised him to leave his wife, 
proceed on to St. Petersburg and solicit 
an interview with the emperor. Yet, al- 
though he was urged to take a much 
larger supply of linen than was necessary 
for the journey, even to provide himself 
with a bed and to change all his money 
into Russian notes, no suspicion as to his 
true destination dawned upon him. The 
principal persons of his escort were an 
official with the unpronounceable name of 
Schstschkatichin, and a courier called 
Alexander Schulkins; his sketches of 
these two personages give a curious pic- 
ture of the Russian official of the time. 
The first he describes as a man of forty, 





swarthy almost to blackness, with the 
face of a satyr, so ignorant that he was 
unacquainted with the causes of the com- 
monest phenomena of nature, that the 
names of Homer, Cicero, Shakespeare, 
Voltaire, had never reached his ears, but 
so devout in outward observances that he 
never espied a church in the distance, ate 
or drank, heard thunder, or performed the 
most ordinary act without taking off his 
hat and repeatedly crossing himself. In 
his habits and manners he outraged every 
decency of civilized life, drank out of a 
bottle in preference to a glass, and never 
used a pocket-handkerchief. The courier 
was a brute, but of the good kind. His 
great delight was eating and drinking, 
and he ate and drank everything that 
came in his way. When he took soup he 
threw back his head and, thrusting the 
spoon as far into his mouth as possible, 
literally poured the liquid down his throat ; 
he swallowed his meat without masticat- 
ing it, and with the same canine propen- 
sity would seize and gnaw the bones left 
upon the plates after meals; he could 
despatch the largest glass of brandy ata 
single draught — and any number of them 
— without showing signs of intoxication. 

Upon arriving at Riga Kotzebue was at 
length informed that his true destination 
was not St. Petersburg, but Tobolsk. 
Driven to desperation by the thought of 
Siberia he made an attempt at escape, 
but was speedily recaptured. The kind- 
ness and hospitality of the peasantry were 
the only alleviations to the terrible jour- 
ney that now commenced inearnest. The 
slightest act or word of kindness, the 
most valueless present, would at once win 
them over, but while his conductors ex- 
torted from them all available food and 
mulcted their prisoner heavily for pay. 
ment, they gave their entertainers only 
curses in return. Upon the road he en- 
countered other unfortunates bound for 
the same destination, and in worse plight 
even than himself. One was an old 
man who had been a lieutenant-colonel ; 
dragged out of bed in the middle of the 
night, his captors had not even permitted 
him to dress, and he was now, loaded 
with irons, a bed-gown and night-cap his 
only articles of clothing, being drawn 
alongin a wretched conveyance. A quar- 
rel with the governor of Razan was the 
sole cause of his exile. Then there were 
companies of robbers chained in couples, 
among which were several women, march- 
ing on foot to the mines. These were 
escorted by parties of armed peasants, 
who were relieved from village to village. 
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Some of them had forked pieces of wood 
fastened about their necks, the handles 
of which hung over their breasts and fell 
down to their knees. In these handles 
were two holes, through which their hands 
were thrust. His first experiences of the 
dreaded Siberia, however, were agreeable 
surprises. For days, before crossing the 
border, he had been travelling through 
gloomy forests of pine, but now he came 
upon woods of birch, intermixed with 
highly cultivated fields, and opulent Rus- 
sian or Tartar villages, in which the coun- 
tenances of the peasants were so cheerful 
and contented that he could not realize 
that he was in the dreaded country. The 
windows of the inns were glazed witha 
kind of transparent pebble, the tables 
covered with tapestry, images were placed 
in every corner, and every peasant’s house 
was rich in such domestic utensils as 
glasses, cups and saucers, etc. On holi- 
days they passed happy groups of youths 
and girls disporting themselves upon the 
village green, the latter dressed in white 
and red or blue; in fine, he describes the 
frontier parts of Siberia as contrasting 
most favorably with European Russia. 
On the toth of May he arrived at To- 
bolsk, and was very kindly received by 
the governor; but here more ill news 
awaited him: Tobolsk was not to be his 
final destination. He was granted per- 
mission, however, to remain there for a 
while until his strength was a little re- 
cruited after his long journey. Lodgings 
commonly occupied by people of distinc- 
tion who were exiled to Siberia were 
pointed out to him by the police. They 
consisted of two rooms, which, as the 
owner was compelled to let them free of 
charge, were not remarkable for comfort. 
The windows were broken, and under- 
neath them was a stagnant pond; the 
walls were naked or hung with ragged 
tapestry; and worse than all, the place 
swarmed with insects. By a little show 
of civility to his host he obtained two 
stools and a table, then he bought a mat- 
tress in the town, after which he had to 
consider himself housed and furnished. 
His arrival made some sensation among 
this remote community, as several of his 
plays had been translated into the Rus- 
sian language, and when he went to the 
shops the tradesmen offered in whispers 
to forward any letter that he might com- 
mit to their charge. In the evenings he 
was permitted to walk about the city, 
which he describes as large, with broad, 
straight streets, paved with timber, houses 
chiefly of wood, and a great square which 
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was crowded by people of all nations. 
There was a theatre, of which the com- 
pany was entirely composed of exiles, and 
in which he witnessed several of his own 
plays. He describes the heat as being 
most oppressive during the day, and the 
gnats as insupportable during the night. 
There were five or six hurricanes regu- 
larly in every four-and-twenty hours, which 
proceeded from every point of the com- 
pass, accompanied by tremendous show- 
ers of rain, which, however, scarcely 
cooled the air. Fruit, he tells us, is al- 
most unknown in the country. The gov- 
ernor’s garden, the finest in the province, 
contained little more than a few goose- 
berry bushes, cabbages, black alder, birch, 
and Siberian pear-trees ; but on the boards 
which enclosed it were fainted represen- 
tations of fruit trees. Buckwheat, which 
reproduces itself without any kind of cul- 
ture, was in abundance. The peasants 
never thought of moving or making any 
use of their manure, which accumulated 
in such gigantic heaps that at times they 
pulled down their houses and rebuilt them 
upon another spot, as the less laborious 
removal of the two. The cold in winter 
was as intense as the heat in summer, be- 
ing frequently forty degrees below zero. 
Vast expanses of water environed the 
city, and beyond these stretched immense 
forests that the foot of man had never 
trodden, to the shores of the Frozen Sea. 

He tells us that the exiles were divided 
intofourclasses. The first was composed 
of malefactors convicted of peculiarly 
atrocious crimes, whose sentences were 
confirmed by the Senate. These had their 
nostrils slit and were condemned to work 
in the mines of Nertschink, where their 
sufferings were said to be worse than 
death. The second class was made up of 
a less guilty order of criminals; these 
were enrolled among the peasantry or 
bondmen, their names were changed to 
those of the people among whom they 
were settled, and they were employed to 
cultivate the soil. Like the preceding 
class, their nostrils were slit, but they 
were permitted to earn a. little by their 
labors, and thus, by industry, were en- 
abled to alleviate their condition. Those 
of the third class were simply condemned 
to banishment, without the addition of 
any infamous punishment. If they were 
noble they did not lose their rank; they 
were permitted to receive their usual in- 
comes, or if they had none, the crown fur- 
nished them with twenty or thirty copecks 
a day. The fourth division, in which 
Kotzebue himself was included, contained 
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all who were exiled without legal process, 
at the arbitrary will of the sovereign ; 
these could send letters to the emperor or 
their friends —after they had been pe- 
rused by the governor. Sometimes, how- 
ever, they were confined in fortresses and 
kept in chains.* 


* A curious contrast to these experiences of eighty 
years ago has been recently afforded in some letters of 
a correspondent to the 77Zmes, in which the present 
condition of Siberia and its exiles is very minutely 
described. In these we hear nothing of such barbarous 
atrocities as nose-slitting, or even of the knout, which 
he tells us has long since been abolished, although the 
latter is very effectively represented by the ¢roichatka, 
or plait, a whip ending in three lashes. This, how- 
ever, is used only upon the worst class of malefactors, 
after repeated offences, and, according to his statement, 
only in three places, and it must, consequently, be un- 
known to the majority of exiles. The painful scenes 
upon the road, pon sae to by Kotzebue, are no longer 
to be witnessed. The prisoners are now all gathered 
in a central prison in Moscow, whence they are de- 
spatched in droves of about seven hundred by rail to 

ijni-Novgorod, where they are consigned to a large 
barge and tugged by steamer to Perm. Thence trains 
convey them to Ekaterinburg, from which place car- 
riages take them on to Tiumen. They are then dis- 
tributed to their various destinations, some of which 
are reached by water, while others have to perform 
the journey on foot. The four classes are now reduced 
to two; in the first are contained those who lose ail 
their rights, these wear the convict’s dress, and have 
their heads half shaved. ‘Those of the second class are 
only partially deprived of their rights, do not always 
undergo imprisonment, and in any case only for a 
po oe 4 at the expiration of which they become colo- 
nists, and live the same as the inhabitants. This 
writer's description of the prisons is quite at variance 
with our preconceived notions of Siberia. According 
to his account they differ very little from those of 
western Europe ; the prisoners are employed in various 
industries, and when their aHotted tasks are fulfilled 
may earn money for themselves; the treadmill is un- 
known. Nor is the punishment even of those con- 
demned to the mines exceptionally heavy; it is only 
for a short season these can be worked, as the ground 
is frozen hard during the Jong winter; when at work 
the miners’ food is liberal in allowance, and their 
period of labor is from eight to twelve hours. 

Again, it is somewhat surprising to be told that the 
great mass of the exiles are mere ordinary criminals, 
and that only about five per cent. belong to the middle 
or upper class. But it is not necessary to be a criminal 
to be sent to Siberia. If a man be idle or drunken, if 
he do not pay his taxes, or will not support his wife 
and children, his commune meets in parish parliament, 
votes him a nuisance, and adjudges that he be sent at 
the common expense to Siberia, not to be imprisoned, 
but to get his living asacolonist. Indeed, one of the 
objects of Russia in sending such numbers of prisoners 
to Siberia, is to develop the resources of that part of 
the empire, of which the great need is population. 
The average number of prisoners sent thither yearly is 
from seventeen to twenty thousand. The writer re- 
marks, “* Popular rumor asserted that there were hun- 
dreds if not thousands of Nihilists waiting last spring 
(1879) in Russia to v2 sent to Siberia. I can only say 
that we were in a position very likely to have seen or 
heard of them, but that we met exceedingly few. Now 
and then we found political prisoners in the separate 
cells of the various prisons by ones and twos. At 
Kara, I believe, there were only thirteen Russian 
political prisoners, and twenty-eight Poles, and my in- 
terpreter, when returning from Strelinska along the 
whole Siberian route, on which such prisoners would 
naturally travel, met only three convoys. In the first 

there was one man only, in the next seven, and in the 
third twenty-one. So that I have come to the conclu- 
sion that the number of such prisoners is very much 
less than is commonly supposed.”” A Pole, with whom 


Kiirgan, situated some four hundred 
and fifty versts from Tobolsk, was fixed 
upon as his final resting-place. Upon ar- 
riving there, he was conducted to a low- 
built house, where he nearly broke his 
head in going in at the door; the rooms 
were mere holes, in which a man could 
scarcely stand upright; the walls were 
naked, the window was patched with pa- 
per, and a table and two wooden stools 
were the only furniture. He afterwards 
searched throughout the town for better 
accommodation, but found most of the 
lodgings to be even worse than his own. 
Here his name again stood him in good 
stead, and on the morning after his arrival 
he was visited by most of the principal 
inhabitants, every one of whom brought 
him something to eat and drink, until he 
was ata loss for room to store his pres- 
ents in. At length, however, and at an 
extravagant rent, he succeeded in procur- 
ing a better abode. The cheapness of 
provisions made some amends for these 
high-priced lodgings—a loaf of six 
pounds weight could be purchased for 
four French sous, a fow] for a sou and a 
half, while hares could be had for nothing, 
as the Russians neverate them. His day 
was chiefly occupied in reading, studying 
the Russian language, writing the story of 
his life, and in shooting. There was 
plenty of excellent sport to be had, and he 
says that he had never in his life seen in 
Europe so many rooks in one flight as he 
saw wildfowl of a hundred different sorts 
in droves in this country. Some were very 
small; some had round, others flat beaks ; 
some long and others short ones. There 
were short legs, long legs; grey, brown, 
black and yellow beaks. Woodcocks were 
equally numerous and various ; there were 
also pigeons and blackbirds in such num- 
bers that when they alighted on a tuft of 
trees they would entirely cover it. To- 
wards the end of autumn the game multi- 
plied prodigiously. Wherever he walked 
there were the most beautiful flowers, 


to the mines, he worked in them or not pretty much as 
he pleased; another confessed that although under the 
same sentence, he never worked in them at all, but was 
put to lighter labor. Another remarked that he would 
sooner remain where he was than return to Russia. 
“Tt is a well-known fact that when the present em- 
wy offered liberty to certain Poles whom his father 

ad banished, some of them chose to remain as they 
were.” Several of the richest men in Irkutsk are 
exiles, and the average peasant exile is better off there 
than in Russia. 

In gratitude for the exceptional privileges granted 
him during his investigations of the prisons, the writer 
may have touched his descriptions with a little couleur 
de rose ; but even allowing for that, they give a very 
novel idea of that terrible country of which the sup- 
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whole tracts of land were covered with 
sweet-scented herbs, particularly southern. 
wood; multitudes of horses and horned 
cattle grazed at will, and the weather, al- 
though a day seldom passed without a 
storm, was remarkably agreeable. 

An invitation from the assessor to be 
present at the festival of his patron saint, 
which in Russia is a more important cele- 
bration than even a birthday, and at which 
all the principal people of the place were 
to be present, afforded him a curious pic- 
ture of Kiirgan manners. As he enters 
the house he is stunned by the noise of 
five men, who are called singers. “ These 
men, turning their backs to the company, 
apply their right hands to their mouths 
to improve the sound of their voices, and 
make as loud a noise as possible in one 
corner of the room. This was the salu- 
tation given to every guest on entering. 
An immense table groaned beneath the 
weight of twenty dishes, principally prep- 
arations of fish; but I could see neither 
plates nor chairs for the accommodation 
of the company.” The master of the house 
carries a huge bottle of brandy in his 
hand, from which he is eager to serve his 
guests, who continually drink to his health. 
Every moment our exile expects that the 
company will sit down to table, but by- 
and-by all take up their hats and walk 
away. He asks a friend if the entertain- 
ment is over. The answer is, “Oh no, 
they are gone home to take their naps, 
they will ‘be here again at five o’clock.” 
He goes with the rest, and returning at 
the appointed hour, finds the more sub- 
stantial food removed, and in its place the 
table is covered with cakes, raisins, al- 
monds, and Chinese sweetmeats. The 
mistress of the house, a pretty young 
woman, now makes her appearance with 
the wives and daughters of the guests, all 
attired in old-fashioned dresses, and tea 
and French brandy, and punch are handed 
round. Then card-tables are set, and all 
play cards as longas the brandy will allow 
them to distinguish the suits. At sup 
per-time all retire, and the entertainment 
Is over, 

This is one of the last of his Siberian 
experiences, for immediately afterwards 
comes the — news that the emperor, 
to whom he has written stating his case 
several months back, has ordered him to 
be conveyed to St. Petersburg. The day 
he leaves the town — the 7th of July —is 
the occasion of a solemn festival. The 
image of the saint of a neighboring vil- 
lage is brought into Kiirgan, and the im- 
age of the saint of the town is taken to 





mect it; the two images exchange polite 
salutations, and are then borne together 
to the temple of the town saint, prayers 
are recited, and hymns sung, and after 
this friendly visit the rustic saint is taken 
home again. 

At St. Petersburg he was reunited to 
his wife. His design had been to return 
to Germany, but he was advised not to 
make the request. The czar, as a com- 
pensation probably for his brief exile, be- 
stowed upon him an estate in Livonia, and 
restored him to his appointment as man- 
ager of the German Theatre, with a salary 
of twelve hundred roubles. He now dis- 
covered that, although the strictest exam- 
ination of his papers could not substan- 
tiate any charge against him, it was not 
to his innocence he owed his sudden recail 
from exile, but to an accident that well 
illustrates the caprices of despotism. 
Some years previously he had written a 
little piece entitled ‘“* The Emperor’s Head 
Coachman,” which was founded upon an 
anecdote he had once heard of some gen- 
erous action performed by the emperor 
Paul. This piece was translated into 
Russian, and in spite of the advice given 
him by friends, the translator magnani- 
mously persisted in retaining Kotzebue’s 
name, as the original author, upon the 
title-page. The manuscript was forwarded 
to the czar, who, delighted with the flat- 
tering picture of himself that it contained, 
presented the translator with a handsome 
ring, declared that he had done Kotzebue 
wrong, and despatched a courier at once 
to Siberia to bring him to St. Petersburg. 

But this sudden access of favor was 
far from assuring our hero of its continu- 
ance. Much against his will he was ap- 
pointed to the censorship of plays. A 
more hazardous post it was impossible to 
occupy, since there was as much danger 
at times in striking out a passage that 
might seem to apply to the czar, and 
thereby acknowledging its applicability, 
as there was in passing it, as he might 
have inquired, ‘Do you suppose I do 
these things ? if not, why do you consider 
them offensive?” The instances of pro- 
hibited passages and expressions given 
by our author are exceedingly amusing, 
as well as highly significant of the jealous 
tyranny of the emperor. The word “ re- 
public” was not permitted to be spoken, 
nor was Antony, in the author’s play of 
“Octavia,” allowed to say, “ Die, like a 
Roman, free /” In another play the term 
emperor of Japan had to be altered to 
master. It was not permissible to say 
that caviare came from Russia, or that 
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Russia was a distant country. A coun- 
cillor was not permitted to call himself 
“a good patriot,” because he refused to 
marry a foreigner; nor was it allowable 
to call a valet an insolent fellow ; a prin- 
cess was not permitted to have a grey- 
hound; a councillor to tickle a dog behind 
the ears; or pages to muffle up a coun- 
cillor. The expression “ Woe to my na- 
tive country,” was struck out, because an 
ukase had forbidden the Russians to have 
a native country. A character was not 
allowed to come from Paris, and all men- 
tion of France was forbidden. 

So the unfortunate censor lived in a 
state of constant terror, and never went 
to bed at night without the gloomiest ap- 
prehensions for the morrow, although he 
never neglected the most trivial’ precau- 
tions to secure his safety. He was most 
scrupulous, even, regarding the color and 
cut of his clothes, for even in those things 
offence might be given; he was obliged 
to pay court to women of doubtful repu- 
tation who had the royal ear. On the 
representation of every new piece, he 
trembled lest the police, ever on the 
watch, should discover some hidden of- 
fence in it; if his wife went out to take an 
airing, he was fearful lest she should not 
alight from her carriage quickly enough 
on meeting the emperor, and be dragged 
to the common prison, as had happened 
then lately to the wife of an innkeeper for 
such an omission. He dared not utter 
his thoughts toa friend for fear of being 
overheard or betrayed; he could not di- 
vert his mind by reading, as every book 
was prohibited; nor could he commit his 
thoughts to writing, as the police might 
enter his rooms at any moment and seize 
his papers. When he walked out it was 
always bareheaded, for no man was al- 
lowed to be in the vicinity of the palace, 
whatever the weather might be, with cov- 
ered head; and he was constantly re- 
minded of what might at any moment be 
his fate, by meeting some unhappy wretch 
on his way to prison or to the knout. 
And he calls upon the whole city of St. 
Petersburg to witness whether this pic- 
ture of the condition of the Russian cap- 
ital at this period is too highly colored. 

One day he was informed by the Count 
de Pahlen that the emperor intended to 
challenge all the sovereigns of Europe 
and their ministers, and that he had been 
appointed to draw up the form, which was 
to be inserted in all the newspapers. It 
was to be ready in one hour. The task 
accomplished, it was submitted to the 
czar, and presently Kotzebue was sum- 





moned to the royal presence. His recep- 
tion was remarkably gracious. “ You 
know the world too well,” said the em- 
peror, “to be a stranger to the political 
events of the day, and therefore you must 
know in what manner I have figured in 
them. I have often acted like a fool, and 
it is just I should be punished, therefore I 
have imposed a chastisement upon myself, 
I wish” —showing him a paper — “ that 
this should be inserted in the Hamburg 
Gazette, and in other public prints.” He 
then read aloud the following extraordi- 
nary paragraph: “We hear from St. 
Petersburg that the emperor of Russia, 
finding the powers of Europe cannot 
agree among themselves, and being de- 
sirous of putting an end to a war that has 
desolated it for eleven years past, intends 
to point out a spot to which he will invite 
all the other sovereigns to repair and 
fight in single combat; bringing with 
them, as seconds and squires, their most 
enlightened ministers, and their most able 
generals, such as Messrs. Thutgut, Pitt, 
Bernstoff, etc., and that the emperor him- 
self proposes being attended by generals 
Count de Pahlen and Kutuscoff. We 
know not if this report is to be believed; 
the thing, however, doesnot appear to be 
destitute of foundation, as it bears the 
impress of what he has often been taxed 
with.” This paper was written in French, 
and it was Kotzebue’s task to translate it 
into German. And both the challenge 
and the comment were actually published. 

In the spring of 1801 Kotzebue was 
relieved from his apprehensions, and 
Russia from one of the most capricious 
as well as terrible tyrannies that ever af- 
flicted a nation, by the death of Paul and 
the accession of his son Alexander, who 
at once proceeded to repeal the more ob- 
jectionable enactments of his predeces- 
sor. But our author had had enough of 
St. Petersburg, and he petitioned to be 
dismissed from the management of the 
theatre and to be allowed to return to 
Germany. But the restless vanity of the 
man could not long content itself in any 
place, and after wandering about Italy 
and France for several years, and pub- 
lishing various books, descriptive of his 
travels, we again find him in the service 
of the Russian czar, who in 1813 ap- 
pointed him consul-general at Kénigs- 
berg. After a while he resigned this 
post, and made his reappearance at Wei- 
mar, ostensibly as a private man of letters. 
Having been received as such, and having 
made good his social position, he sud- 
denly declared himself to be the accred- 
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ited Russian diplomatic agent at the little 
court; in other words he was a Russian 
spy who received fifteen thousand roubles 
a year for transmitting extracts from the 
newspapers and other publications, and 
reporting to the emperor, who was desir- 
ous of influencing the affairs of Germany, 
every fact that was inimical or friendly to 
this purpose. His next move was to es- 
tablish a journal in which he opposed all 
progress, and the liberty of the press. A 
paper intended only for the eye of the 
emperor Alexander, in which Kotzebue 
described one of his opponents in journal- 
ism as “the most detestable instrument 
of hell,” at length, in 1818, revealed the 
full treachery of this literary hireling, and 
raised a cry of indignation against him 
throughout Germany. The exposure com- 
pelled him to quit Weimar. He next took 
up his abode at Mannheim, where he re- 
sumed his perfidious work; and at a time 
when all Germany was yet ringing with 
the echoes of the French Revolution, pro- 
claimed himself the enemy of liberty, and 
the friend of despotism. This alone 
would have been sufficient to have 
brought down upon him the indignation 
of the enthusiasts; but when to this was 
added the knowledge that he was the 
mouthpiece of a foreign despot, who was 
desirous of establishing an authority over 
the country, indignation rose to ungovern- 
able hatred. He had made himself par- 
ticularly conspicuous in applauding the 
dismissal of twelve hundred students from 
Géttingen, on account of a brawl between 
them and the citizens, and a morbid young 
student, named Charles Louis Sand, took 
upon himself to avenge, & la Charlotte 
Corday, the cause of liberty and the 
Fatherland. 

On the 9th of March, 1819, he left Jena 
on foot for Mannheim, and arrived there 
on the 23rd. Dressed in old German 
costume, and assuming the name of Hen- 
ricks, he presented himself at Kotzebue’s 
house, on the pretence that he had 
brought letters from Weimar. After two 
ineffectual attempts, he at length gained 
admission, and was shown into a private 
room; scarcely had the victim crossed 
the threshold when Sand plunged a long 
poniard into his breast, and when he had 
fallen, to make his work sure, inflicted 
three more wounds upon the body. The 
noise of the s€uffle speedily brought ser- 
vants and family to the tragic scene, and 
the assassin was found, dagger in hand, 
quietly contemplating the dying man. 
Yet no one attempted to arrest him, and 
he descended the staircase and presentcd 
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himself before the throng of people, whom 
the cries of “ Murder!” had already gath- 
ered about the spot, and still flourishing 
the poniard in one hand, and a written 
paper in the other, exclaimed, “I am the 
murderer, and it is thus all traitors should 
die.” Then he fell upon his knees, and 
clasping his hands raised them to heaven 
exclaiming, “I thank thee, O God, for 
having permitted me successfully to fulfil 
this act of justice.” Upon the paper were 
inscribed the words, “ Deathblow for 
Augustus von Kotzebue in the name of 
virtue.” 

No sooner had he spoken the last words 
than, tearing open his waistcoat, he re- 
peatedly plunged the weapon into his own 
bosom, and fell to the ground. He was 
now, in a swooning condition, conveyed 
to prison, but as soon as he recovered he 
tore off his bandages and made the most 
desperate efforts to put an end to his life. 
At the trial his handsome person and his 
calm exaltation excited the utmost sym- 
pathy, and he went to the scaffold devoutly 
believing that he had performed an act of 
noble self-devotion, and far more pitied 
by the populace than was his miserable 
victim. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
M. DUFAURE. 


THE veteran M. Dufaure, whose death 
was lately announced, was remarkable for 
his success in all his undertakings, for his 
crusty manner, his lucid intellect, his in- 
difference to all the gauds of life, and for 
his sustaining power at work, which en- 
abled him to retain for nearly fifty years 
the best practice at the Paris bar. M. 
Dufaure’s exterior was in perfect corre- 
spondence with his disposition and men- 
tal faculties. There was something in 
him of the gnarled, knotty oak. He grew 
and developed in obedience to some in- 
born principle, and in utter independence 
of shitting modes and crowd-leading fash- 
ions. To Court he often went when there 
was a king, but nothing could twist the 
hard-grained jurist into acourtier. And 
yet in all his life he was never in rebellion 
against any of the generally accepted con- 
ventions of society. His sturdy nature 
found an element of nutrition in the 
observation of those unwritten laws which 
the French call /es m@urs, and the old 
English called good manners. M. Du- 
faure, before old age had bent him, was of 
middle height and solidly built. His step 
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was firm and slow; but he was one of 
those who, if he set out on a walking tour, 
would cover a long stretch of road each 
day and be fresh next morning to go on 
with his peregrinations. Ina humble sta- 
tion of life M. Dufaure, although ani- 
mated by no heroic purpose, would have 
been a workman after Carlyle’s own heart. 
He was naturally laborious and essen- 
tially trustworthy — unless in_ politics, 
where he was always ready to take a short 
turn on colleagues who wanted to fulfil 
a reforming programme. In all his long 
life his name was not mixed up ina 
Bourse scandal or a governmental job. 
The Bourse did not attract him. His 
only speculations were in land lots in 
Paris when it was being Haussmannized. 
Professional earnings were safely in- 
vested, and left to fructify until an oppor- 
tunity was found to buy land cheap in the 
Saintogne, his native province. The vis- 
age of M. Dufaure was of a rugged out- 
line. It must have been ugly before the 
severe mental discipline to which his 
brain was subjected fixed its seal upon it. 
His physiognomy was more rude and 
harsh than stern. Sternness is akin to 
majesty, and M. Dufaure was the home- 
liest of men. A laborer cast in the same 
mould that he was would have been a supe- 
rior sort of churl. “Ze Paysan du Danube” 
was the nickname the late M. de Rémusat 
gave him. “Rather a a wild boar out of 
the woods,” said Guizot, “ but not come to 
tear up the vine of constitutional mon- 
archy.” And truly there was in Dufaure 
much of that animal. The horse, the 
dog, and many another quadruped take in 
wide horizons, and like to watch what is 
going forward at a distance. The wild 
boar, to pursue M. Guizot’s simile, goes 
terre-a-terre with nose to the ground seek- 
ing for pignuts and toothsome roots. It 
has a tusk that rends, and is rough and 
bristly. M. Dufaure’s irony was of a 
kind that rent an adversary ; it was cruel, 
and flowed spontanously; and yet there 
was a very soft side to the tough old law- 
yer. Early habits of strict economy, into 
which his careful, managing wife entered, 
survived the acquisition of great wealth ; 
but he was ever ready to break through 
them to gratify a whim, taste, or passion 
of any of his three children. When 
Mme. Dufaure stood in the way of piter- 
nal generosity he slipped bundles of bank- 
notes into the hand of the son or daugh- 
ter wanting moncy, winked, and then went 
off saying with his nasal twang, “ I] faut 
bien que la jeunesse s’amuse un peu.” 

M. Gambetta, in his maiden speech at 





the Palais de Justice, was horribly lacer- 
ated by the irony of M. Dufaure, who 
when he saw that he had inflicted bad 
wounds attempted to pour balm into them. 
I heard the victim describe his sensations 
nineteen years after he had experienced 
them with a graphic force which showed 
how rankling at the time the wound must 
have been. In the tribune the effect of 
M. Dufaure’s oratory was at first disa- 
greeable. His nasal twang was unpleas- 
ant, and the voice was rude and a little 
grating. But it carried a long way, and 
the words were uttered with great dis- 
tinctness and a deliberate emphasis which 
was not tedious. The arguments were so 
powerful and marshalled with such perfect 
order that in a short time the twang and 
harshness appeared to give savor to the 
oration. Ornament was disdained: a 
lawyer who had by far the most important 
civil practice at the Paris bar had not 
time to be ornate, even were he disposed 
to be rhetorical, which Dufaure was not. 
He looked upon figures of speech as 
puerile, and in literature had small taste 
for verses, which he thought were good 
to amuse nations in their childhood. 

M. Dufaure was a native of the brandy- 
vine district of the Charente, in which he 
purchased, bit by bit, an estate bordering 
for seven miles a straight road. In the 
long vacation his chief pleasure was to 
go there, and walk every morning between 
his breakfast and lunch along the dusty 
highway to the end of his domain and 
back again. In these walks he was 
coarsely shod, wore a blouse to protect 
himself from dust, a broad-brimmed peas- 
ant’s hat, and leaned on a knobby stick. 
The country was prosaic. There was 
nothing to see unless rolling uplands cov- 
ered with short, scrubby vines. These 
vines the old lawyer’s eye surveyed lov- 
ingly. He had that passion for acquiring 
land which distinguishes the French peas- 
ant —a class from which his father sprang. 
M. Dufaure received a fairly good educa- 
tion, but was not a brilliant pupil. He 
studied law in Paris, and his early prac- 
tice was at the Bordeaux bar. Business 
at once came to him: he was well noted 
among the Catholics for his regular at- 
tendance at mass, and his liberalism, 
which was very genuine, pleased the trad- 
ing community. All his life long M. Du- 
faure was religious, but he Jeaned towards 
Port-Royalism, and was for a national 
Church held by a slender traditional link 
to the papacy. The holy town of Saintes 
chose him for its deputy in 1834, and he 
long continued to represent it. He soon 
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made a mark in Parliament, which he en- 
tered as steam locomotion was about to 
supersede the old-fashioned slow coach. 
He was minister of public works when 
the first railway bill, on which he had 
been the reporter, was carried. The rail- 
way legislation of Louis Philippe’s reign 
had M. Dufaure for its author. This 
brought him much more railway business 
than any other lawyer in France was able 
tocommand. His income from fees alone 
was prodigious from the time he entered 
the Soult Cabinet to the year of the last 
invasion. M. Dufaure was the first legist 
in Europe and the poorest legislator. He 
ot on himself so easily and took so 
kindly to hard work that he was not able 
to conceive how any human creature with 
a healthy body and sound mind could fail 
to succeed. His respect for laws, bad, 
good, and indifferent, prevented him from 
eingareformer. All he cared for him- 
self was an easy harness. His liberalism 
for others did not go farther. Of vested 
rights he was an obstinate protector, even 
though they were palpable flowers of in- 
iquity. His face was nota heaven-created 
one. There was no spare room in his 
brain for speculative theories. Imagina- 
tion had no lurking corner in his mind, 
and without that faculty nobody was ever 
compassionate or tender. M. Dufaure 
had neither divination nor keen observa- 
tion in judging a political situation. His 
range of observation was very narrow, 
only what he saw he saw well. As a 
legislator he often made grave errors. 
His obstinate advocacy in the councils 
of government at Versailles in favor of 
implacable repression led to the horrors 
of the week of May. He would hear of 
no concession when the insurrection was 
going on, and was deaf to cries for mercy 
when it was subdued. In some degree 
he redeemed the political mistakes of his 
long career when he was prime minister 
of MacMahon. The actual Chamber had 
brought him into office, and he had come 
to regard the republic as the only guar- 
antee for even the amount of liberty 
which he required for himself. The vet- 
eran lawyer, therefore, quietly devoted 
what strength remained to him to elimi- 
nate Marshal MacMahon from the execu- 
tive, and to prepare for the election of M. 
Grévy. The Opportunists wanted M. 
Dufaure to put himself forward as a can- 
didate. He said that were he elected 
nothing would be settled, as he at his 
great age might die from one day to 
another. His domestic habits also, to 
which he was wedded, were incompatible 
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with the social duties which would de- 
volve upon the president of the republic. 
When M. Grévy, on the morrow of his 
elevation, asked M. Dufaure to take office 
he sensibly replied, “ A new situation re- 
quires a new man.” M. Waddington, 
who was then sent for, was not certainly 
“new” in the sense attached to the word 
by M. Dufaure, who since the memorable 
day on which, amid deafening applause, 
he ascended the tribune to read Marshal 
MacMahon’s act of resignation, has lived 
in the closest privacy. In his retirement 
he thought only of sounding his con- 
science and the making of his soul. The 
spiritual adviser who often came to see 
him endorsed his own estimate of his 
moral life, which on the whole was a 
favorable one. M. Dufaure found con- 
solation in his Port-Royal Catholicism. 
Death did not appear to him clothed in 
terrors. He said a few days ago that he 
had in life enjoyed all the happiness he 
ever desired, and felt no pang at the idea 
of quitting the world. 


From Le Journal des Débats. 
THE RETURN OF THE JEWS TO SPAIN. 


It is great good fortune and an honor 
for a government to be able and to know 
how to repair the acts of injustice and 
the errors committed by the régimes 
which preceded it. This good fortune 
and this honor seem reserved for the 
government of King Alphonso XII. 

We announced yesterday (according to 
the statement of our Madrid correspon- 
dent) that the Cabinet Council held on 
the 17th of June, under the presidency of 
the king, had occupied itself with a ques- 
tion which may exercise the happiest in- 
fluence on the development of trade and 
industry in Spain and the propagation of 
ideas of toleration in the peninsula. 

It is well known that the Jews of Rus- 
sia, persecuted in that country, have come 
to the resolution of transporting their 
homes elsewhere, with the trade, indus- 
try, and enterprising and active spirit 
which have made their fortune, while 
increasing the wealth of the countries 
where they settle. They could not hope 
for a refuge either in Germany or the 
lower valley of the Danube. Germany, 
which, like Rome, has for a long time had 
its Ghettos, and, in particular, its Juden- 
strasse at Frankfort, presents to the civil- 
ized world the sad spectacle of an anti- 
Semitic agitation which is far from having 
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calmed down. Roumania has: distin- 
guished itself among all European na- 
tions by its hatred of the Jews, which has 
remained very violent amongst the less 
enlightened class. 

The intervention of Europe was requi- 
site to procure for the victims of popular 
prejudice civil equality and a beginning 
of political equality. , 

Looked upon badly in Germany, de- 
tested in Roumania, and threatened in 
Russia, they had to turn to more hos- 
pitable nations. They applied to Turkey; 
they thought of settling in South America: 
and, lastly, they thought of Spain, access 
to which was forbidden to them until of 
late years; and it is possible that fortune, 
after this long Odyssey of four cen- 
turies from one end of Europe to the 
other, may bring them back to the coun- 
try which despoiled and proscribed them 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
to the country of Torquemada and the 
Holy Office, to the country where a last 
pile was lighted in 1825, in the reign of 
Ferdinand VII., to burn a Jew. 

If the Jews think of returning to the 
country which they enriched by commerce 
and industry, which they adorned by the 
cultivation of letters during so many cen- 
turies, they have chosen a singularly op- 


a moment to execute their design. 


Ve live, said Molitre, under a prince 
who is an enemy of fraud. We live, the 
Spaniard might say nowadays, under a 
prince who is an enemy of violence and 
fanaticism. 

It is not a secret for any one that the 
young king Alphonso XII. has often de- 
plored the fault committed by his ances- 
tors, that he is possessed with the desire 
to repair it, and will do all in his power 
to wipe éut this stain. Brought up him- 
self in the hard school of exile, he has 
been able to learn the history of his coun- 
try far from it, which is, perhaps, the best 
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way of knowing it well. He must have 
read with a shudder the recital of the 
Spanish historian, Amador de los Rios, 
who approved of the odious severities of 
the Holy Office in 1848 against the Jews, 
and who applauded the edict of proscrip- 
tion of 1492, which drove out seventy 
thousand families from Spain. 

Alphonso XII. has known how to profit 
by his stay in Paris, and he carried away 
from amongst us the wish to repair a 
great injustice. The Jews applied to the 
ambassador of his Catholic Majesty at 
Constantinople, asking whether it ‘would 
be possible for them to return to the 
peninsula, not individually, which they 
already have the right to do, but perhaps 
to the number of sixty thousand. It is 
a regular migration, which would bring 
back into the peninsula some of the fami- 
lies who abandoned it at the end of the 
fifteenth century, plundered and perse- 
cuted. 

Count Rascon, on receiving the request 
of the fugitives, hastened to ask instruc- 
tions from Madrid. On the arrival of the 
telegram from Constantinople, the young 
king cried that the gates of Spain were 
wide open to those whom she still con- 
siders as her children. “Scarcely any- 
thing happier than this could happen to 
us,” said the king to his ministers. 
“ What a glory for me if I can thus efface 
the disgrace bequeathed to me by my 
ancestors! I expect from you that you 
will do everything in your power to attain 
this result.” 

Since the Council on the 17th inst., the 
king has several times manifested with 
the same energy his generous intentions 
with regard to the Jews.... 

It remains for the ministry to interpret 
in the most liberal sense Article XI. of 
the Constitution on religious toleration, 
and to satisfy the noble intentions of 
Alphonso XII. 





THE WHITE ALLIGATOR. — Writing to the 
New York World from Ca-Manos-Alto, at the 
foot of the great rapid of the Rio Negro, 
Brazil, the explorer, Mr. Ernest Morris, says : 
Over one of the camp fires the crew are roast- 
ing with boisterous merriment a live alligator 
(Yacaré tinga), about five feet long. When I 
asked why they did not kill the animal before 
roasting, the pilot, who is always the spokes- 
man of the party, answered that it would spoil 
the meat. The white alligator is highly rel- 
ished by both whites and Indians. It differs 
entirely from the Facaré assu, or large alligator, 
rarely attaining five feet in length, and is dis- 





tinguished from the larger species by its pointed 
nozzle, somewhat rounded tail, whiter color, 
and its freedom from the acatinga (or smell). 
Though it is found throughout the whole course 
of the Amazon, it abounds more in clear- 
watered rivers and creeks. I have often found 
this alligator in streams of the high hills, miles 
away from any river or lake, and have fre- 
quently seen the skulls and bénes in the forest. 
That it travels far and well on land there can 
be no doubt ; and the Indians say that its eggs 
are deposited in the forests. The flesh re- 
sembles veal in appearance and has a fishy 
taste, 





